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Rates. 


LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


I extract the following copy of a letter of Lord 
Collingwood’s from the Newcastle Daily Journal 
for Nov. 17,1876. I think it deserves a place 
in“N. & .” Written shortly after the third 
battle of St. Vincent, on Feb. 14, 1797, the letter 
had not hitherto been ’ published ; ; it was addressed 
to Admiral Roddam :— 

“ Lisbon, March 1, 1797, Excellent. 

“Dear Sir,—I am sure you will rejoice to hear we have 
bed a most glorious fight with the Spaniards, in which 
T hope you and all the world will think we have well 
ey the British character. We were crusing with 
our little fleet off Cape St. Vincent, ten sail of us. On 
the 6th of February, Admiral Parker joined us from 
England with five sail, making up fifteen sail, includin 
the Diadem, 64. On the 11th or 12th, the Admira 
Teceived information | that the Spanish fleet was near us 
—27 sail of the line, 7 of them first-rates, nothing under 
74, with 9 frigates—and with a spirit of gallantry which 
does him high honour resolved to fight them, trusting 
te the superior skill and ability of his officers and men 
to make up for the great disparity of force. On the 
Right of the 13th our nearness to them was announced 
by hearing their signal . The morning cf the 14th 
Was fine, moderate weather, but thick and hazy. About 
feven the frigates to windward made the signal for see- 
ing them, and soon after we discovered them not very 
far off, both to windward and leeward of us, and dashed 





at them immediately, before they had well time to form 
their order of battle, or discover how few their assailants 
were. We cut through their line, which was not com- 
pact, and divided them into two distinct parts about 
noon ; then tacking, and throwing our whole force upon 
the larger division of 18 sail, which adhered to their 
Admiral, Cordova, we stuck to them for the rest of the 
day. The Excellent was well and soon up with the 
enemy, and had her good share in the day’s business, 
The San Ysidro of 74 guns, the first ship that surren- 
dered, struck to us, We engaged her at the length of a 
half pike, the fire from our guns burning their beards. 
The gi iards had not nerves to stand that long. I did 
not take possession of her, but making the signal to the 
Admiral to + ed a frigate to tow her off, he sent the 
Lively, and we made all sail up to the next, and came 
alongside the San Nicola, when she was abreast the 
Josef. I could have stepped from our sheet anchor on 
to hers before we fired, and when she luffed to avoid our 
boarding her, she clapped alongside the San Josef, so 
that our shot went through both ships. Commodore 
Nelson in the Captain and Trowbridge had been engaged 
with those ships, and as we shot ahead for want of means 
to back our yards—everything being shot away—the two 
Spaniards fell on board the Captain, when the Commo- 
dore at the head of his ship's company boarded them 
both, and they surrendered to him on their own quarter- 
deck, where he rectvived their swords, one of his boat’s 
crew bundling them up with as much composure as he 
would tie a faggot. We afterwards engaged the Spanish 
admiral in the Santissima Trinidada, of 132 guns, an 
hour, and she did us more injury than all the rest ; but 
their fire was nothing compared to ours. In the evening, 
while the fresh unsoiled Spaniards came up, and the 
signal was made to discontinue the fight, we carried off 
four of their fine ships—two first-rates and two thirds— 
and left their admiral a wreck. Some say he struck. I 
did not see it. The day following the Spaniards lay to 
windward of us, but showed no disposition to come 
down. I suppose they held a council of war. We were 
employed in mending our rags, and we were not in a 
state to seek them and take care of our prizes at the 
same time. We carried them into Lagos Bay, and 
landed the prisoners. This victory is perhaps one of the 
most uncommon pieces of good fortune that ever hap- 

ened to any commander. And what makes the thing 
better, he is well satisfied with everybody in the fleet. 
For the Excellent’'s part, he takes every opportunity of 
giving her commendation, and is making some of my 
people pursers, gunners, and boatswains. Our first lieu- 
tenant will certainly be made a captain by the Ad- 
miralty. God bless you, my dear sir, and all * a family, 
and I am ever, with the most sincere regard and affec- 
tion, your faithful, humble servant, 

“Curut. CoLLIncwoop.” 


Epwarp J. Tartor, F.S.A.Newe. 





C. C. C. Oxrorp : THE Sacrament IN Exiza- 
BETH’s Reicn.—-I have been examining the Com- 
puti of Corpus Christi College lately, especially 
from the accession of Elizabeth. Of course the 
college, like all such institutions, conformed to the 
changes which Elizabeth or her counsellors ordered 


in the ritual of the previous reign. The most 
remarkable change to the student of prices is the 
cessation of all purchases of wax, and a great 
diminution in those of wine. A few tallow candles 
are bought for dark days, and the wine needed for 
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the office is very small in quantity. But in 
C. C. C. it is bought for each communion, and it is 
plain that the purchases made indicate all the 
occasions on which the rite was administered. As 
the facts throw some light on religious offices in 
the lican Church for twenty years and more 
after Elizabeth’s accession, as C. C. C. was reputed 
to have been strongly affected towards the older 
religion, and as Hooker was first a student and 
afterwards scholar and fellow of the college, it may 
be worth while to record some of these intimations 
from the college books. In 1557-8 the college, 
for the last time, buys half a hundredweight of 
taper wax. In 1558-9 the account records the 
purchase of a communion book, and in the next 
year two more such books. 

Communions in 1567-8: Christmas, Twelfth- 
tide, Easter, Whitsuntide, Trinity Sunday, second 
Sunday in August, second Sunday in October, 
second Sunday in November. 1571-2 :* Feb. 20, 
Good Friday, Easter Day, Whitsunday, All 
Hallows. 1578-9: Dec. 7, Jan. 4, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
April 5, May 10, June 7, July 5, Aug. 2, Sept. 7, 
Oct. 10, Nov. 1. 1583-4: only two communions, 
Easter Day, Sept. 1. 

Hooker appears as junior scholar in October 
term, 1573. He had been a student for some time 
previously, it is said five years. J. E. T. BR. 

Oxford. 


Drviston or Worps into Syiiasies.—It is 
curious to observe the rules which have grown up 
for dividing English words into syllables. In 
practice these rules are ready and convenient 
enough, and as they serve the practical purpose 
ef rendering books legible, there is no particular 
reason for altering them. But it may still be 
worth while to show that, from a theoretical or 
etymological point of view, they break down 
entirely, and constantly contradict common sense. 
A few examples will make this clear. 

The rough and ready rule is, I suppose, in prac- 
tice, this. Begin a new syllable with a consonant 
rather than a vowel, and if two consonants come 
together, put the former into one syllable, and the 
latter into another. I take upa edbiaeee handy 
edition of the Pickwick Papers, and I find the fol- 
lowing examples in the opening pages : _Impera-tive, 
explana-tion, unques-tionably, asto-nishment, conti- 
nued, impu-dence, solilo-quize, peru-sal, pros-perity, 
fes-tivity, counte-nance, uncer-tain, distin-guished, 
plea-sure, par-ticle, oe indivi-dual. I omit 
others which are less odd. Nearly every one of 
these is, etymologically and theoretically, wrongly 
divided, as may easily appear to a Latin scholar. 
Even those who know no Latin must perceive 
that we should never think of writing peru-se, 





* The plague raged in this year, and many members 
of the college migrated to Culham. But some members 
were constantly resident, 





feas-t, plea-se, par-t, or divi-de. In many cases 
the root or base is cut right in half. Thus, 
continue and countenance are from the base ten, 
impudence from pud, soliloquize from log, pros- 


perity from spe, distinguished from sting, principals 
from cap. These examples may serve to remind 


us that our present rules, doubtless convenient, 
easy, and sufficient, are nevertheless, when we 
come to theorize, completely and utterly indefen- 
sible. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Lonpon Siens, anyp A Few in tHe Covunrry, 
—I have noted the following in examining a large 
collection of old letters :-— 


1660. M* Joseph Cuff at y* rose in hand in St Swithunes 


lane. 
1661. The Golden ball in Lime Street. 
1662. Y* Signe of the Boatswaine in Tower Street. 
1663. Y° Sword in hand in Cornhill (Peter Smith).* 
1664. The cross keyes Inn in Holbron. 
Y* redd Lyon in Fetter lane neere fleet Street. 
Y* 3 Stills upon Horsledowne (Rich* Roffey, a 
strongwater man). 
Will. Pallisor at y* Spurr in Southwarke. 
M* Browneinge, a coocke neare the pumpe on the 
Backeside of the Exchange att the signe of 
Kinge James his head. 
A drugster liveth at the blue ancker in Lumbert 
Street. 


1665. M* Charles Cooke, Turner, at y* plow and harrow 
in little East Cheape. 

ye Kings Head upon Horsledowne (Mr. Lewis 
R ) ac 1 1 ) 





M* Spencer Pigott, apothecary, at the greene 
d n and talbot in Canon Streete. 

Y* Bull at Alde ’ 

The Sun or Bunnhill (Simond Couse, tobacco pipe 
maker) 


Y¥* Checquer upon y* hill (near Rye, Sussex). 
M* Rowland at y* cross keys in Maidstone. 
The 7 Starrs, Fetter Jane. 
1666. The blackamores hedd in the Strand over against 
the Exchange. 
George Batte at the White Swan in St Marten’s lane. 
Y* White harte, Bromely ; y* Bell, do. 
1667. Y* signe of the 3. marriners, a pastry cooks house 
at Ratcliffe crosse. 
The 3 hatts on Tower ditch. 
1668. ¥° anckor in sething lane nigh y* Navy Office 
(Capt® Newman). 
The three Boares heads over against the meale 
market in Southwarke. 
The crosse daggers & horne in Morefeilds next 
doore to Long Alley end. 
1670. Next doore to the three twobacquo pipes Rose- 
marry Laine. 
1672, Y* six bells in Princes Street near Covengarden 
(M*" Hancock's house). 
Y* signe of the Blackboy and y* Three Tobacco 
boules in Southwarke near y* Melle Market. 
1679. Walter Monke at the goate in Lothbury. 
Mrs. Christian’s at the golden ball in Winchester 
Street. 
1680. Y* sine of y* Sune (Southwark). 
1682. (A coach ran from) y* bull in Tunbridge to London. 
Roger Williams at the Kings head in fleet street. 


* Peter Smith died of the plague in 1665. I should 
be glad to know his calling. 


1669. 








1683. 


1684. 


1685. 
1689. 


1690. 
1694. 
1697. 
1716. 


1723. 
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1682. The = corner shop of fenchurch Street (Jn‘ 
Medley). 


ey 
M’ Richard Pope’s at y* blackboy in Southwarke. 

16838. Mt James Wightman, watchmaker, over against 

the Salutation Taverne in Lumber Street. 
The greyhound Inne in Southwarke. 
M' Clagget at y* signe of y* black Swan in Cornhill. 

1684. Mt Tho* Thorpe, a goldsmith at the goatt neare 
the tempell gatt in fleet street London. 

The sine of y* Galey (galley ’) near Stapell Inne. 
Sine of the heartey Chocke in Canone 

1685. The monkes head in Maidstone. 

1689. M* Ralph Birt’s, the horse shoe taverne in Drury 
lane. 

1690. M' Lismore (tailor) at y* naked Boy in Earl's 
Court in Boar Street in Covent Garden. 

1694. Edw. Miller at M* Hamlins Coffee House in 
Swithin’s Allee. 

1697. The Nags head in Jewen Street. 

1716, Y* sign of y* Roebuck in Cheapside ; also y* sign 
of y* Mug, under which is written, y* Loyal 
Society of the Mughouse. 

1723. M* Daniel Stringer at the Oyle Jar in Wallbrook. 


T. W. W. Smarr. 


Opp Merrica Enciish VERSIONS OF THE 
Psatms.—An amusing chapter of the curiosities 
of our literature might be compiled of the various 
whimsical metrical English versions of the Psalms 
which have been made from time to time. Per- 
haps not many readers even of “N. & Q.” are 
aware that a portion of the 137th Psalm has been 
adapted to Sapphic measure as follows :— 

“ Fast by thy stream, O Babylon, reclining, 

Woe-begone exile, to the gale of evening 
Only responsive, my forsaken harp I 
Hung on the willow. 
Gushed the big tear-drope as my soul remembered 
Zion, thy mountain paradise, my country ! 
When the fierce bands Assyrian, who led us 
Captive from Salem, 
Claimed, in our mournful bitterness of anguish, 
Songs and unseasoned madrigals of joyance : 
‘ Sing the sweet-tempered carol that ye wont to 
Warble in Zion.’ 
Dumb be my tuneful eloquence, if ever 
Strange echoes answer to a song of Zion: 
Blasted this right hand, if I should forget thee, 
Land of my fathers !” 
This curious essay is copied from the Panoramic 
Miscellany ; or, Monthly Magazine of Literature, 
Science, and Art, vol. i., 1826. Possibly Southey’s 
youthful Jacobin effusions in Sapphic measure, so 
admirably, and withal so mercilessly, parodied by 
Canning, may have suggested the idea of attempt- 
ing to improve upon Sternhold and Hopkins, by 
adapting one of the Psalms to the same kind of 
thyme ; but, however this may have been, it can 
hardly be allowed that the result as above is very 
felicitous. 

A still more remarkable specimen of poetical 
vagaries in versifying the Psalms is given by Sir 
Egerton Brydges in his Censura Literaria, which 
readers of “ N. & Q.” who have not access to that 
work will probably be interested to see reproduced 
in this connexion :— 


treet. 





“Psat I, 
Blest is the man, 
Yea, happie than, 
By grace that can 
Eschew ill counsell and the godles gates : 
And walks not in 
The way of sin, 
Nor doth begin 
To sit with mockers in the scornfull sates : 
But in Jehovah's law 
Delites aright, 
And studies it to know 
Both day and night : 
That man shall bee 
Like to the tree 
Fast planted by the running river growes, 
That fruite doth beare 
In tyme of yeare, 
Whose leafe shall never fade nor rute unloose.”’ 


The scarce old book (a small S8vo. of sixteen 
leaves), from which these very odd “cuttit and 
clippit ” verses are given by Brydges as a speci- 
men, is entitled :— 


‘The Mindes Melodie. Contayning certayne Psalmes 

of the kinglie prophete David, applyed to a new pleasant 
tune, verie comfortable to everie one that is rightlie 
acquainted therewith. Edinburgh: Printed be Robert 
Charteris, Printer to the Kings most excellent Majestie, 
1605. Cum privilegio regali.” 
What kind of “a new pleasant tune” such lines 
were “applyed to” does not appear, but it must 
have been quite as whimsical as the measure is 
“ original.” W. A. Crouston. 


Patron Saints. — 


** But worship be unto our Lady of the seven okes and 
St. Job of Wesemale, with al the glorious saints which 
are at Antwerp on the high alter, for there did happen 
some foresight, by the cunning of unfolding the booke of 
lies and causing kinges too beleeve that the Moone was 
made of greene Cheese.” — Beehiue of the Romish Churche, 
1580, bk. iv. c. i. fo, 272 b. 

“St. Hugh and St. Eustace gotten the hunters in 
garde, St. Martin and St. Urban the aleknightes, tavern- 
hunters, and drunkardes, St. Arnolde is Baal over the 
Millers, St. Steeuew ouer the Weauers. The carpenters 
doe vaunt of theyr patrone St. Euloge, the taylers doe 
cleaue to St. Goodman, the potmakers have elected St. 
Goare, St. Anthonie must keepe the hogges, St. Loy the 
horses and kine, St. Hugh the dogges least they turne 
madde, St. Gallus gardes the geese, St. Wendelin the 
sheepe, St. Gertrude reegneth ouer rats and myce, 
SS. Cosmus and Damian are good for al byles and swelli 
diseases, St. Clare doth cleare and heale the firy and = | 
eyes, St. Petronella can drive away al maner of agues, 
St. Vincent and St. Vinden cause all things that are lost 
to be restored againe, St. Seruatius doth cause al thinges 
to be well kept, St. Vitus doeth direct all daunsers, 
Otilia doeth gouerne the head, St. Katharine the tongue, 
St. Appollin the teethe, St. Blasius the necke, St. Eras- 
mus the whole bellie, St. Burgarde, St. Roche, St. 
y ny mee St. John, and other more gouerne the thighes, 
the knees, the shinnes, and the feete—these saints with 
rose garlands with gaie coates,” &c. (fo. 259 b-261). 


Similar lists may be found in Becon’s works and 
the Homilies, and in my Sacred Archeology, 
p. 432. Mackenziz E, C. Watcorr. 
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Tae Avpine ayp Pickerinc Ancnoz.— Your 
book-collecting friends will know what pleasant 
memories are associated with the volumes bearing 
on them the device of the anchor used by the 
family of Aldus, printers who have achieved 
enduring fame for the beauty of their typography. 
Not less pleasant are the associations with the 
imitation of their device used by William Pickering, 
the most tasteful of English publishers. The Rev. 
John Mitford upon one occasion wrote a little 
impromptu, containing allusion to the devices used 
by several printers, and ending with well-deserved 
good wishes to William Pickering :— 

“Impromptu. By the Rev. John Mitford. 
[Here is Pickering’s device. ] 
* Let your emblems or devices be a dove, ora fish, or a 
musical lyre, or a naval anchor.’ 
Would you still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine Anchor ride ; 
Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the Dolphin by its side. 
Fleet is Wechel's flying courser, 
A bold and bridleless steed is he ; 
But when winds are piping hoarser 
The Dolphin rides the stormy sea. 
Stephens was a noble printer, 
Of knowledge firm he fixt his Tree ; 
But time in him made many a splinter 
As old Z£izevir in thee. 
Whose name the bold Digamma hallows 
Knows how well his page it decks ; 
But black it looks as any gallows 
Fitted for poor authors’ necks. 
Nor time nor envy e’er shall canker 
The sign that is my lasting pride ; 
Joy, then, to the Aldine Anchor, 
And the Dolphin at its side ! 
To the Dolphin, as we're drinki 
Life, and veaith, and joy we 4 
A poet once he saved from sinking, 
And still he lives, the poet's friend.” 
This bit of cardboard is now but rarely seen, and 
a transcript from it may be of interest to some of 
your readers. Wittiam E. A. Axon. 


Rosert Futton.—It has recently been asserted 
that he was not a native of Pennsylvania, but of 
Scotland, and pretended to be an American for the 
as sey of obtaining from the Government of 

rance some advan for his inventions. A 
valuable periodical, called The Register of Pennsyl- 


vania, contains, in the number for Feb 5,1831, 
&@ communication respecting him and John Fitch, 
from which the following account is taken :— 


“I knew John Fitch and Robert Fulton. The latter 
was about the year 1780, and for several years, my school- 
mate in the town of L-—r, Pennsylvania. e were 
then very small boys. His mother was a widow, and in 
straitened circumstances. I had a brother who was 
fond of painting. The war of the revolution, which pre- 
vailed at that period, made it difficult to obtain materials 
from abroad, and the arts were at a low ebb in the country. 
My brother, my Sy and mixed colours 
for himself; and usually displayed on mussel 


shells. His cast-off brushes and shells fell to my lot, 
some of which I occasionally carried in my pocket to 
school, Fulton saw and craveda part. He pressed hig 
suit with so much earnestness that I could not refuse to 
divide my treasure with him, and in fact he soon, from 
this beginning, so shamed my performances by the supe. 
riority of his own that it ended in my voluntarily sur. 
rendering to him the entire heirship to all that came into 
my possession. Henceforth his book was neglected, and 
he was often severely chastised by the schoolmaster for 
his inattention and disobedience. His friends removed 
him to Philadelphia, where he was apprenticed tos 
silversmith, but his mind was not in his trade. He 
found his way to London, and placed himself under the 
patronage of his celebrated countryman West.” 


The communication is signed Epoc, and was 
doubtless written by the late Thomas P. Cope, a 
native of Lancaster, who removed to Philadelphia 
and became one of our most eminent merchants, 
He established the line of packet-ships between 
Liverpool and Philadelphia which preceded the 
American line of steamers. Unyerpa. 

Philadelphia. 


Bartun, a Hixpv Prince or Ovps, Kitizp 
in Barre A.H. 623 (4.p. 1226).— 


“ Malik Nasir-id-din Mahmid was the elder con of 
Saltan Shams-id-din. He was an intelligent, learned, 
and wise prince, and was possessed of exceeding bravery, 
courage, generosity, and benevolence. The first charge 
which the Siltén confided to him was that of Hanzi. 
Some time after, in 623 uw. (1226 a.p.), Oudh was en- 
trusted to him. In that country the prince exhibited 
aay estimable qualities. He fought several battles, 
and by his boldness and bravery he made his name famous 
in the annals of Hindustan. He overthrew and sent to 
hell the accursed Bartih(?), under whose hands and sword 
more than 120,000 Musulmans had received martyrdom, 
He overthrew the rebels of Oudh and brought a body of 
them into submission.”—Sir Henry Elliot's eg 
India, edited by Prof. John Dowson, vol. ii. p. 328, 
“ History of the Shamsiya Kings, a Branch of the Albari 
Tribes of Turkistén.” 


If, as is by no means improbable, “the infamous 
Jasrath,”* or Dasa-ratha of the Khokhar, or more 
correctly Gahkar, branch of the Suraj-vansi dy- 
nasty, who in A.D. 1431 carried away the Malik 
Sikandar a prisoner to Jesrouta,t or Jesréd, ninety- 
six miles north-east from Lahdér, was the same 
rson as Dasa-ratha, the father of Bharata of the 
imdyana,t and this date, as well as a.p. 1226 
above given for the death of Bartuh, killed at 
Oude, is to be relied upon, it follows that 
the last mentioned could not have been Bharata, 
the son of Dasa-ratha, by whom the adjoining 
towns Bhurrut§ and Kukkee, in the Bunnoo dis- 


* History of India, by Sir Henry Elliot, edited by 
Prof. J. Dowson, vol. iv. p. 74. 
+ Elphinstone’s and Burnes’s maps of _ oe 
Thirty-Five Years in the East, by J. M. Honigberger, 
vol. i. p. 128; Travels in the Panj-db, by Baron C. Hiigel, 
edited by Major T. B. Jervis. 

French translation of the Rémdyana, by M. Hip 
po Fauche. 
§ A Year in the Panj-db, by Major Herbert B. Ed 
wards, C.B., vol. i. p. 338. 
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trict, were founded, and leaves it doubtful which 

of the two dates has the stronger claim to fixing 

the real period of the historical events recorded in 

the Ramayana. R. R. W. Extis. 
Dawlish. 


ENLIGHTENING Pustic Oprxion.—Since writing 
the note on this subject (ante, p. 25), I have acci- 
dentally discovered that the paper distributed in 
every parish church through the country was 
written by the celebrated William Cobbett, in the 
summer of 1803, during the short ministry of Mr. 
Addington, and not of Mr. Pitt, as I had every 
reason to suppose. According to Cobbett this 
publication was issued by the Government, sent 
to all the parishes, distributed in the churches, and 
read from the several pulpits. My venerable in- 
formant would appear to have forgotten the last 
fact. I quote a couple of characteristic sentences 
from the number of Cobbett’s Political Register 
which is dated June 14, 1809 :— 

“This paper was entitled, ‘Important Considerations 
for the People of this Kingdom’: it was in the news- 

rs attributed to Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards to 

. Horsley, Dr. Rennell, and other learned and eloquent 
men; but the real author of it was me I wrote it; 
offered it to Mr. Addington throug r. Yorke; he 
accepted of it, in which he showed bis sense of duty to 
be above party pique: and it was published and dis- 
tributed at the expense of several th ds of pounds.” 

G. H. W. 


Tue Iste or Wicut.—Under the head of 
“Dilamgerbendi Insula” (ante, p. 34) Mr. Tew 
would derive Wight from Jute or Vite, the people 
to whom the island fell on the Saxon invasion. 
In my memorandum book I have noted from 
somewhere or somebody (unfortunately I have not 
@ reference) as follows: “Isle of Wight—this is 
tautology. Wight alone would suffice = holy 
island, from Gothic we—holy, and ight, or igt, or 
got —eyot, an island.” I should like to be cor- 
rected. Hic er Usique. 





Twackeray And Cartyie.—The following 
passages from these authors are, I think, curious 
enough to be noted, especially considering the 
dates are so near. Both authors are speaking of 
Louis XIV. :— 


“Tt is curious to see how much precise majesty there 
is in that majestic figure of Ludovicus Rex. In the 
plate opposite AA mph ‘Tiealy dial to make oy exact 
calculation. ei ingly dignity is equally strong 
in the two outer figures, and you see at once that ma- 

is made out of the wig, the high-heeled shoes, and 
cloak, all fleur-de-lis bespangled. for the little lean, 
shrivelled, paunchy old man, of five feet two, in a jacket 
and breeches, is no majesty in Aim at any rate, 
and yet he has just step out of that very suit of 
Put the wig and shoes on him, and is six 
feet high,—the other fripperies, and he stands before 
you majestic, rial, and heroic! Thus do barbers 
and cobblers make the gods that we worship.”— Paris 
Sketch Book, “ Meditations at Versailles,” p. 285, July 1, 





“No man can be a grand-monarque to his valet de 
chambre. Strip your Louis Quatorze of his king-gear, 
and there is left nothing but a poor forked radish, with 
a head fantastically carved; admirable to no valet.”— 
Heroes and Hero Worship, ‘‘ The Hero as Man of Letters,” 


p. 170, read May 19, 1840. 
Auice B. Gomme. 


“ Sic vos,” &c.—The invaluable rule, “In ne- 
cessariis unitas ; in dubiis libertas ; in omnibus 
caritas,” was referred by Canon Farrar, at Croy- 
don Church Congress (1877), to Rupertus Mel- 
demus, “an obscure German divine.”. In “A 
Crack aboot the Kirk for Kintra Folk,” appended 
to the Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. (vol. i. 
p. 340), may be read, “It was a gude sayin’ o’ 
auld Mr. Guthrie, ‘In things essential, unity ; in 
things doobtfu’, liberty ; and in a’ things, charity.’ ” 
But, as John Kinge remarked nearly three hundred 
years ago, “ What needeth such curious learning 
to appoint every egge to the right hen that laid it, 
as some did in Delos ” Str. SwitTHrn. 


Eienty anp Seventy Years or WEDDED 
Lirt.—The following paragraph has appeared, 
under the above heading, in the Times, July 3, 1879, 
and may, I think, fitly reappear in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Mr. T. Morgan Owen writes from Bronwylfa, Rhyl, 
J uly 1 :—‘ As of late we have read much concerning Pa =} 
and silver weddings, the accompanying tomb inscriptions, 
to be seen in Llannefydd churchyard (a village about six 
miles from tng ey interest your readers :—1l. 
Whom one nupti id containe for 80 years do 
here remaine. Here lieth the body of Elin, wife of Iohn 
Owen, who died the 25 day of March, 1659. Here lieth 
the body of Iohn Owen, who died the 23 day of August, 
1659. 2. They lived amicably together in matrimony 
70 years. Here Len the body of Katherine Davies, 
the wife of Edward Iones, who was buried the 27 day 
of May, 1708, aged 91 years. Here the body of Edward 
Tones, son of re Gent., lyeth, who was 
buried the 14 day of May, 1708, aged 91 years.’” 

ABHBA. 


Cyrmocrapa.—This is an instrument for sketch- 
ing the mouldings of buildings. I have heard the 
word in conversation, but I do not think it has 
found a place in our dictionaries. I never saw it 
in print anywhere until to-day, when I met with 
it in the following e: “I have a series of 
the profiles of these mouldings taken, for the most 
pert, with the cymograph invented by Prof. 

illis, and perfected by Mr. Edmund Sharpe of 
Lancaster, to whom I am indebted for them” 
(Mr. John Henry Parker, in Archeologia, vol. xliii. 
p- 90). K. P. D. E. 


“Swickurs”: “Sweper.”—A labourer in 
Essex told me the other day that the turkeys in 
his neighbourhood were dying very much this 
season of the “snickups.” By this he meant a 
kind of sneezing fit. AF anon es ° 
land was the best for keeping on. ing 
to his explanation this is cuniowtend where it is 





1840 (advertisement to first edition). 


easy to pull up the grass. See on “Sneck-up” or 
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“ Snitch-up,” “N. & Q.,” 1* S. i. 467,492; ii. 14;| Northamptonshire genealogist or correspondent 


iv. 28; xi. 92. Jonn CHURCHILL 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


SIKEs, 


would investigate the age of the “mother of 
Havey gry of Knuston” and publish the result, 
It would be doing good service to the cause of 


MonamMEDAN SYMBOLISM: AN OstricH Ec¢.— | biological truth. Wits J. Troms. 
“On leaving the monastery we rode to the principal} 40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


mosque of the town. I was struck by seeing a large 


ostrich egg suspended from the ceiling by a silver chain. — —- 


On m ing the Turk who showed me over the build- : 

hy this egg was hung there, he replied, ‘ Effendi, Queries. 

the ostrich always looks at the a which she lays; if 

his egg here is sus- 

pended as a warning to men that, if they are bad, God 

will break them in the same way as the ostrich does her 

cues. *”Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor, 
vol, i, 


ing w 


one of them is bad she breaks it. 


p- 316. 
E. 


Sr. Swirnty’s Day : Curistentnc ApPLes.— 
In the ee of Gloucester a country 


H. A. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Two Snuiar Errtapns.—In Cuddesdon Church- 
yard is the well-known epitaph by Bishop Lowth 
on his daughter :— 


. id + ; H 
damsel was heard to say that she should go up into o- = ingenio preeetans, pistate, oe 
he garden to-morrow (being St. Swithin’s Day) to . Maric wal REED BEERS CRED, VERS. 
the ge g - - : Cara Maria, vale, at veniet felicius evum, 
see “ whether the — were christened, chris- Quando iterum tecum, sim modo dignus, ero. 
tened, as I suppose, by the rain falling upon them. Cara, redi, leeta tum dicam voce, paternos 
The belief prevails here that on St. Swithin’s Day Eja age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi.” 


there is a change in the nature of the apples;} On a monument in Brislington Church, near 
whereas before they were vapid and tasteless, after | Bristol, there is this one on a son (“ N. & Q.,” 20# 
they become fruity and grateful to the taste and | S. ii. 417) :— 


are fit for use. F. S$. ‘Care, vale, sed non eternum, care, valeto, 
Churchdown. — iterum tecum sim modo dignus, ero. 
Tum nihil amplexus poterit divellere nostros ; 
Mrs. Hannan SPARKE, SAID TO BE 107.—A Nec tu marcesces, nec lachrymabor ego.” 


kindly notice of my Letter on Exceptional Lon- | Besides the commencement and the similar senti- 
gevity which appeared in the IWustrated London | ments, a line in each is almost exactly the same. 
News of June 21, in which the writer referred to a| Will any correspondent confer the favour of the 
statement of mine “that I had never seen any | dates of the two? Ep. MARSHALL. 
evidence of a person attaining the age of 106,”| ganaford St. Martin. 


evoked a communication obviously intended to 


show I was wrong, by giving me evidence of a still} Frexcn Accentep “x£.”—Will one of your 
— age. The writer referred to a portrait of |-learned French scholars inform me by what rule 
rs. Sparkes, of Wellingborough, " engraved by | the ein French is accented? Thus €Bevos is ébéne; 
Bartolozzi after Hall,” on which she is described | why? “Hpws is also similarly accented héros, but 
as “Mrs. Hannah Sparkes, born October, 1678. | the conditions of the two vowels are not the same. 
Living at Wellingborough, August, 1785.” The} Again, éxAey is éclipse, hereticus is hérétique, 
d ‘ b of her | and so on, but I can perceive nothing in common 

rtrait, for in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1785 | in these different expressions of the letter « I 
her death is recorded under date September 18 :| once thought that the accent might be divisional, 
At Willingborough, Northamptonshire, in her| but evidently éb-ine and éc-lipse require the con- 
107th year, Mrs. Hannah Sparke, widow, mother | sonant to be added to the initial vowel. I have 
_ - 3 There is | asked many foreigners and many English scholars, 
nothing in the portrait, which was not engraved | but can obtain no satisfactory answer. I am told 
until 1800, to show that Mrs. Sparke was of the| there is no rule, but this is not credible, and I 
exceptional age of 107. On the contrary, a medical | have no doubt that this appeal will elicit an 
friend, to whom I submitted it for his opinion as to | answer containing the information asked for. In 


old lady did not long survive the takin 


of the late Havey Sparke, of Knuston.” 


her age, regarded it as the portrait of a well 


nourished old lady of between seventy and eighty, 


and that is my own impression. 


I have a great many portraits of centenarians 


d 
expec 


ye centenarians, and I believe portraits, 
ially photographic portraits, furnish good 


evidence as to the approximate age of individuals. 
I may have something more to say upon this 


point, and I should be greatly oblig 





if any 


to the grave accent, it is always given to 
an ¢ when followed by one consonant and another 
¢, provided the three letters are not contracted (as 
in méme, réve), and that they make only one 
syllable, as manitre, ébéne, fréce, pire, rappelérent, 
commencirent, ménent, présentirent, and so on. I 
am not aware that it occurs under other conditions. 
E, Copnam Brewer. 
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Extinct Prerace or Bennaty.—What was 
the surname of the Baron Benhall summoned to 
Parliament in the 34th of Ed. III.? The arms 
were Gules, a fer de moulin argent, over all a 
bendlet azure (Sir C. Barker's Heraldic Collec- 
tions). But these are the well-known arms of Sir 
Guy Fere, who was lord of the manor of Benhall 
in Suffolk in 25th of Ed. III. (Davy’s Suffolk Col- 
lections). They are cited by Planché, Lower, &c., 
as a typical instance of “ armes parlantes ”—arms 
borne to mark and illustrate the bearer’s name. 
A Sir John Fere accompanied Ed. I. to the Holy 
Land in 1270 (Rymer’s Federa), and probably 
assumed the cross moline on that occasion. The 
arms are, therefore, clearly those of Fere, not of 
Benhall. How, then, came Sir Robert de Benhall 


to bear them? Was the name possibly Fere de 
Benhall ? IoLKos. 
Cape Town. 


[The surname was Benhall, or, as it is written in 
Burke, Benhale. Of any descendants of the baron sum- 
moned by writ April 3, 1360, nothing appears to be 
known. Burke does not blazon the arms. } 


“Orta Sacra.” Scarce volume of poems, 
rinted for private circulation. By Mildmay 
“_ second Earl of Westmorland. London, 1648, 
4to.—I shall be obliged if any one can inform me 
where a copy can be acquired. The British Mu- 
seum contains two prints. H. M. Vane. 
74, Eaton Place, 


“ Patcnock.”—Within the last two years there 
was in “N. & Q.” a reference to a passage in 
Spenser’s Description of Ireland, where it is said 
that some of the English settlers had become “as 
very patchocks” as the Irish themselves. I cannot 
recover the passage in “ N. & Q.” nor can I find 
it in Spenser. Can any one help me to the 
reference ? H. Wepewoop. 


Lorp Joun Russetv’s “ Durnam Letrer” first 
appeared on the 4th of November in the Times, 
and I believe in other morning papers also. Did 
the writer ever publish it in a revised form? To- 
wards the end of the letter the following sentence 
occurs : “IT will not bate a jot of heart or life, so 
long as the glorious principles and the immortal 
martyrs of the Reformation shall be held in rever- 
ence.” Thus I find it printed in the Annual 
Register (p. 199) and in Molesworth’s History of 
England (1874, ii. 351). “ Bate no jot of heart 
or hope” are Milton’s well-known words. “Bate 
a jot of life” is nonsense. J. Drxon. 


Queen ExizasetH anp Me issus.—I have 
before me a charming vellum binding, powdered 
all over in gold, with the letter E crowned. It 

on one side the inscription D . ELIZABETH 
ANGLLE REGIN# D.D. MELISSUS, or sibl 
MEEIssvS, the l’s and e’s being much allke. tt 





seems to be a fancy name of one of the courtiers. 
Is it known who he was ? J.C. J. 


Hawtnorne’s “Mosses FROM AN OLD Manse.” 
—Who is Peter Rugg, the missing man of Boston, 
who acts as the Wandering Jew’s doorkeeper in 
Hawthorne’s curious sketch, A Virtuoso’s Collec- 
tion? All the curiosities in this museum, as those 
of your readers who are acquainted with the essa 
will remember, are, or are supposed to be, well- 
known objects, both animate (that is once animate) 
and inanimate, collected from all ages of history 
and fiction, ¢.g., Una’s lamb, Rosinante, the alba- 
tross transfixed by the Ancient Mariner’s bolt, 
Burns’s mountain daisy, the tub of Diogenes, 
King Arthur’s sword Excalibar, Cowper’s sofa, 
Peter Schlemihl’s shadow, Goldsmith’s peach- 
bloom suit, the Wandering Jew himself, and in- 
numerable others. I do not, however, remember 
ever to have heard of Peter Rugg before. It has 
rather a Washington Irving sound. Is he in one 
of Irving’s books? I bought lately a cheap copy 
of the Mosses, published by Routledge & Sons, 
which, although otherwise apparently complete, 
does not contain the above sketch. Why should 
this, and this alone, have been omitted ? 

JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Hotman anp De Gymwyick Famities.—I am 
desirous of information regarding Sir John Hol- 
man, M.P., of Banbury, Bart., created June 4, 
1663, alive 1698, second son of Philip Holman, of 
Warkworth Castle, Banbury. Sir John married 
Jane, daughter of Samuel Fortrey, of Kew, mer- 
chant. No family is shown to him in the pedi- 
gree in the writer's possession, but there is a 
picture of a Mary Ann Sophia Holman (marked 
so on back), companion oval picture to that of a 
Count de Gyuniek, which I am anxious to identify 
as the link between the families, otherwise we 
cannot account for the old pedigree and pictures 
of the De Gymnicks in our family. Sir John’s 
sister Mary married George Clarke, of Watford, 
Esq., M.P., an intended “ Royal Oak Brother.” 

Scorvs., 


Tue Reetcipes.—Can any of your readers afford 
information as to the birthplace and family of 
Colonel Robert Phaire, or Phayre, one of the three 
colonels to whom the death warrant of Charles I. 
is addressed? In 1658 he married the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Herbert of Tinterne, Bart., as 
appears from a memorial brass to the latter in the 
y of St. Crux, York. At the Restoration he 
was committed to the Tower with the other regi- 
cides, but, strange to say, was released, after a 
short confinement, without trial or punishment. 
In 1666 he was again accused of plotting against 


the Government, but once more escaped without 
penalty, and died at an advanced age in 1682, 
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leaving 1,000I. to each of his eight children, besides 
the landed estates granted to him by Cromwell in 
Cork and Wexford, which are still held by his 
descendants. He bore the same arms as Sir Guy 
Fere of Benhall, in Suffolk, contemp. Edward L., 
viz., Gules, a fer de moulin argent, over all 
a bendlet azure. Bardsley and the author of the 
Norman People and their Descendants identify the 
Norman name of Fer, Fere, Ferre, with the modern 
form of Fair, Phayre, Phear, &c. : the latter author 
adds Farr. 

Thomas Phaer, or Phayer, of Kilgerran Forest, 
Pembrokeshire, who translated Virgil in 1558, was 
originally of Norwich, and the name occurs in 
Norfolk to thisday. A Ricardus Ferr of Hereford 
is mentioned in 1583. Colonel Phaire is supposed 
to have belonged to one of the eastern counties. 
Cromwell’s letter to him is given by Carlyle, and 
his name occurs frequently in the records of his 
time. It is an uncommon one, and I should be 
glad if more light could be thrown on its origin. 

MInIver. 


Miss F. E. Lacy : “Ssotover Parers.”—Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give me a few bio- 
raphical particulars relating to Miss Fanny Eliza 

y, author of the Visitor in Grey and many 
other works in prose and verse? 

A literary miscellany was published between 
three and four years ago called the Shotover 


Papers, Oxford, 1875 (Mr. Vincent publisher). 
How many numbers of it were published? I shall 
be glad of any particulars. R. Ineuis. 


Burver, in his satire on the Royal Society, says: 
“ A learn’d society of late, 
The glory of a foreign state, 
Agreed upon a summer's night 
To search the Moon by her own light 
To take an inventory of all 
Her real estate and personal, 
And make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands, and how they lay, 
As true as that of Ireland, where 
The sly surveyors stole a shire.” 
To what do the last two lines refer ? 
BELFASTIENSIS. 


“Tue Oxrorp anp CamsBripcE Macazinz.”— 
I have the volume of the above magazine for 1856 
(published by Bell & Daldy), containing critical 
articles on Tennyson, Carlyle, Thackeray, Ruskin, 
&c., and some exquisite poems, ¢.g., “ The Blessed 
Damozel,” “ The Burden of Nineveh,” &. Were 
any other volumes of this magazine published, and 
have the various contributions, other than those 
since included by Mr. D. G. Rossetti in his poems, 


been since nee » ? 
. Barron Brigurwett. 


Passencer Postacs.—A reference to a maga- 
zine article on “Passenger Postage,” which ap- 
peared about ten years ago, is desired. F, 








“Tar Deata Waxke.”— Where could I procure 
a copy of The Death Wake ; or, Lunacy, a Romaunt 
in three Chimeras, by Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
published about 1834? Hermes. 


“Tue Beecar’s Benison.”—There existed in 
Fifeshire, towards the end of the last century, a 
society called “The Beggar’s Benison.” When 
was it instituted, and what was its object ? o 

RC, 


* HE MUST NEEDS GO THAT THE DEVIL DRIVES.” 
—In Kit Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus (Act iv. sc. 2) 
this expression occurs. Is this the original of it, 
or was Marlowe quoting a then familiar proverb? 

H. Fisuwicx, F.S.A. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE WeEaTHER, 1792.—The fol- 
lowing short paragraph appeared in the Gloucester 
newspapers many years ago, and has been re- 
printed in the Gloucester Mercury, June 28, 1879: 

“We are informed that a person who has been dead 
for more than half a century, who lived at the Bell, in 
Barton Street, kept a commercial diary, and at the same 
time a meteorologic register. From this it appears that 
on the 5th of June, 1792, Gloucester and the surrounding 
country was not only visited by an intense frost, but the 
surface of the ground was covered with a deep snow.” 
This was remarkable. Can any one supply par- 
ticulars in confirmation of the statement ? 

ABHBA. 


“Orarium”; “Suparrum.”—Is not the former 
rather than the latter the right word for the pas- 
toral staff cloth? In the month of October, 1877 
I searched for the word (in a book the name and 
the author of which have escaped me) for my dear 
friend the late John Hewitt, and orariwm was 
certainly the term used. E. 


“Prorry.”—Sir Charles Bell paid a visit to 
Campbell the poet at his little place at Sydenham. 
They rambled down into the then delightful village 
by moonlight, and, adjourning to the inn, took some 
Me and Fey Tom got glorious, and returned 
te his wife not drunk, 


ut in excellent spirits. 
What is plotty ? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Swettzy at Geveva.—Where would it be 
ible to procure (by whom, too, was it pub- 
Fished 2) the Six Weeks’ Tour, a little work contain- 
ing an account of a tour taken by the Shelleys and 
Byron round the Lake of Geneva? This book is 
mentioned by Moore in his Life of Byron, p. 320 
(Murray, ed. 1838), and was published circa 
1817-18. Ricwarp EpecumBeE. 
Hotel Beau Site, Aigle, Switzerland. 


Sr Tose Matrrnew.—There was published in 
1857 Bacon and Shakespeare: an Inquiry towch- 
ing Players, Play-Houses, and Play-Writers in 
the Days of Elizabeth, by W. H. Smith, Esq, 
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Appended to this work is an abstract of a MS. 
respecting Tobie Matthew, containing a true his- 
torical relation of his conversion to the Holy 
Catholic Church, with the antecedents and con- 

uents thereof. “The MS. itself,” observes Mr. 
Smith, “could it now be traced, would make an 
interesting volume, worthy of publication by the 
Camden or any other literary society.” Is any- 
thing known of this MS.—whether it is still in 
existence, and, if so, where it is preserved ? 

E. H. A. 


Miss Lanpon’s Lerrers.—In one of Miss 
Iandon’s letters ske speaks of a “lively American 
writer, who in the amusing tale of the Cacoethes 
Scribendi encourages her whole family to write by 
the assurance that ‘the printers would find them 
spelling and grammar’” (Blanchard’s Life of 
LE. L., vol. i. p. 99). I am anxious to know 
what is the book quoted. Anon. 


Great Tom or Ltxcoxn was cast in the minster 
yard in 1610. After hanging for over 200 years 
(the bell being cracked) it was recast in 1834 by 
Thomas Mears of London. Was there any “Great 
Tom” prior to 1610? and was the present appella- 
tion given as a diminutive of an ancient dedication 
of the great bell of the cathedral to St. Thomas? 
Any information or references to authorities will 
be acceptable. Marryn, 


In The Life of Charles Lever, vol. ii. pp. 288-9, 
it is stated that he was in the habit of getting his 
shoes from a descendant of the celebrated Count 
Ially, who cobbled at Lethekenny. Can any one 
inform me who that descendant was, and if he 
exists now ? : EcuLEcTICc. 

Avrnors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 

“Nunc homines audite Deo chorus undique rumpit.” 
Some years ago I saw scribbled on the woodwork of an 
organ in a small country church the above neat hexa- 
meter, which has lingered in my memory ever since. Is 
it original, or can any of your readers kindly refer me 
to the author ! MARS DENIQURE. 

“ Like five-barred gates their amplitude is seen 

Less by the structure than the space between.” 
MARS DENIQUE. 





Replies. 
KEEPING SCHOOL IN THE PARVISE. 
(5™ S. xi. 366, 394, 472 ; xii. 37.) 

There seems to be some confusion in the minds 
of your correspondents as to what the parvis of a 
church really was and as to what uses it was applied. 
CuanceLtor HarincTon B 472) quotes from 
Staveley’s History of Chu in England that a 
certain part of the church was anciently called 
parvis... a parvis pueris ibi edoctis; that this parvis 


was also used for a sort of court consistorial ; that 








the lowest part of the church next the doors was 
called the parvis, and sometimes courts temporal 
were held there, and though the courts were dis- 


continued the teaching and instruction of children 
was still continued, &c. It would be difficult to 
bring together within the same space statements 
equally misleading and unfounded. No part of 
the body of the church was ever called the parvis ; 
the derivation of the word from “ parvis pueris ibi 
edoctis” is childish and absurd. No courts, tem- 
poral or spiritual, were ever held therein ; at least 
we have no authority that such was the case. If 
the remainder of Mr. Staveley’s work is no better 
founded than these quotations, it must be exceed- 
ingly unreliable. 

The history of the parvis possesses such interest 
for the antiquarian student that I offer no apolo; 
for attempting to put your readers on the right 
track for its investigation. For the origin of the 
word we must go a long way back. Xenophon, 
in his Cyropedia, i. 3, describes the pm 
ee or pleasure grounds of the Persian monarchs 

y the term zapddecos, which is an ancient 
Persian or Zend word closely allied to the Sanskrit, 
in which pdéradesa signifies an outside enclosure. 
The same word was adopted by the LXX. as the 
equivalent of Heb. gan in describing the garden 
of Eden, Gen. ii. 8, E@urevorev 6 Oeos papliaber 
ev Edeu. Hesychius defines it toros év TO 
mepiraty, an ambulatory. In the early 0 of 
Christianity the word was applied to the enclosure 
in front of the church, equivalent to the zpovaos 
of the Greek temple. Viollet-le-Duc, sub voce 
“ Parvis,” says: “ is est évidemment une 
tradition de Vantiquité ; les temples des Grecs 
étaient habituellement précédés d’une enceinte 
sacrée dont la cléture n’était qu’une barriére & 
hauteur d’appui.” 

The Romans imitated the Greeks. In front of 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina at Rome, 
and in the temple of the Sun at Baalbec erected 
by the emperor Hadrian, there were forecourts or 
parvis, that at Baalbec of great magnificence. 

The parvis of the medieval cathedrals was 
merely a continuation of this tradition. They are 
alluded to from a very early period by ecclesiastical 
writers under the name of paradisus. Thus the 
Canon Romanus: “Dicimus paradiswm nihil 
aliud esse, nisi locum ante basilicam.” Anastasius, 
the librarian of the Vatican, writing in the ninth 
century, speaking of Donus I., says : “ Hoc atrium 
beati Petri, quod paradisus dicitur, estque ante 
ecclesiam, magnis marmoribus struxit.” 

The enclosure of the paradisus was used for 
various public pu The sacred relics were 
occasionally exhibited there whilst the cha 
intoned the Gloria from the exterior arcades of the 


the| church. Here also was erected the scaffold or 


ag for the punishment of delinquent clerics. 
e paradisus of the Western churches differed 
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from the narthex of the Eastern. The latter was 
always a covered portico, where the catechumens 
assembled previous to their baptism. When infant 
baptism became generally adopted, the narthex 
was no longer required and fell into disuse. The 
parvis of the French cathedrals was always an 
open area, with an enclosure breast high merely to 
mark its limitation. Although tliese enclosures 
have been swept away, some of them remained 
down to the time of the Revolution, and the areas 
still exist at Paris, St. Denis, Amiens, Poitiers, 
and elsewhere. The change from Low Latin 

radisus to modern parvris is very curious. 

rachet (Dictionnaire Ftymologi ue) gives the 
various stages of the transition. First the medial 
d is thrown out, as in many other words, such as 
bénir from benedicere, choir from cadere. It be- 
comes then parais, softened into pareis. The 
intercalation of v is common both in Latin and 
French, as fluvius from fluere, pluvius from pluere, 
&c. It is then parevis, which by the elision of ¢ 
in rapid pronunciation becomes parvis. 

The term was of course introduced into England 
from France, but the parvis in the French sense 
was not generally adopted amongst us. There is 
evidence that a parvis formerly existed at the west 
end of St. Paul’s, and it is no doubt to this that 
Fortescue (De laudibus Legum Angl., ii. 124) alludes 
when he describes the students from the Inns of 
Court after dinner “se devertunt ad pervisum et 
alibi consulentes cum servientibus ad legem et 
aliis consiliariis suis.” It is probable that this 
passage has led some a le to the conclusion that 
courts of justice were eld in the parvis. For this 
there appears to be no foundation. The law 
students attended there to consult the serjeants, 
who frequented the parvis asa place of general 
resort, to see their dients and bring themselves 
before the public. It is in this sense that the 
hackneyed quotation from Chaucer's prologue is to 
be understood. The “serjeant at law ware and 
wise” frequented the parvis to see his clients. I 
should much like to know who are the “ ancient 
writers ” who describe “the pleadings of lawyers” 
and their subsequent prohibition. I have made 
a tolerably searching examination, but can find no 
evidence whatever for such a statement. 

In the absence of any real parvis to the English 
churches, the church porch and the room over it, 
where there happened to be one, might be occa- 
sionally called by the name. Cotgrave, writing in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, inter- 
prets Fr. parvis as “the porch of a church,” but 
adds, “ more properly, the utter part of a Palace.” 
None of the instances quoted by your corre- 
spondents bear out the application of the term to 
achurch porch, The will of John Gines, in refer- 
ence to the porch of St. Sepulchre’s, ignores the 
term. The minute book of Colyton, quoted by 
Mr, Rocsrs, calls the room “ the chamber over the 








church porch.” Indeed, I can find no authority 
for styling either the porch or the room over it the 
parvis or parvyse. It is wonderful what a goodly 
structure can be erected based on so frail a founda- 
tion as mere assertion and conjecture. 

The keeping school in the room over the church 
porch has been common in all parts of the country 
until a very recent period, if it does not still pre- 
vail in some rural districts. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


A very narrow street, close to the “ Lady 
Church,” at Calais, is entitled Les Parvis de St. 
Pierre. The church, however, as its English name 
implies, is dedicated to St. Mary ; nor was there 
ever at Calais, to my knowledge, a church of St, 
Peter. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tae Pam (5% §. xi. 347.)—Although a long 
chapter on the symbology of the palm might be 
written, I hardly think that much of importance 
could be added to what Mr. MarsHa tt has already 
adduced as to the reasons why it has been uni- 
versally accepted as the emblem of victory. The 
supposition of Aulus Gellius is the general and 
most plausible one. Thus Levinus Lemnius says: 

“‘Caeterum quum hee arbor oneri renitatur, nec pré 

mentibus urgentibusque cedat, hoc insigne incertaminibus 
victori decerni, solet quod invictum animi robur palme 
naturam referat, ac sit rei fortiter atque animose gestum 
symbolum ac tropheum. Sic martyres qui invicto in- 
fractoque animo adversus Tyrannorum szvitiam substi- 
terunt, amicti stolis albis palmis manibus gestasse leguntur 
in victoria argumentum.”—wSimilitudinum ac Parabo- 
larum que in Bibliis ex Herbis atque Arboribus daw 
muntur dilucida explicatio, &c. Erphordiz, anno 
M.D.LXXXI. 8vo., p. 53. 
This learned little volume is, by the way, very 
rare, and not less so is the English version, dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Essex : “ Herbal for the Bibl, 
an Explanation of the Similitudes, &c., borrowed 
from the Plants and Herbs mentioned in the 
Scriptures. Drawn into English by T. Newton. 
E. Bollifant, 1587. 12mo.” 

I may cite an English writer of the same period : 

“Tt is the nature of this Tree, tho’ never so ponderous 
a weight were laid upon it, crescere suo pondere, not to 
yield to the burthen, but still to resist the heavinesse of 
it, and to endeavour (as doth Chamomile the more 'tis 
trod on) to lift and raise itself upward, for this cause 
lanted in Church-yards in the Eastern Countries, as an 
Emblem of the Resurrection ; instead whereof we use the 
Ewe-Tree in these colder Regions: For the same reason 
(as also Palm Leaves being firm and durable) given by 
the Romans to their Victorious Combatants and Con- 
uerors, in their Coronet, called Palma Lemniscata 
( use the Garland or Coronet was tied about with 
certain Woollen Ribbands called Lemnisci), and so from 
its repugnant Energy, and hardiness, it is the Emblem 
or Hieroglyphick of a Soldier's Life.” — Historia —_ 
bilium Sacra: or a Scripture Herbal, dc. By Wi 
Westmacott, of the Borough of Newcastle under Line, 
in the County of Stafford, Physician. London, 1694. 
12mo., p. 143. 
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The question is still further discussed by another 
writer :— 

“Primus Theseus palmam donasse victoribus fertur 
in Grecia, Plutarcho referente in Theseo, qui in 

jac. i. 8, queest. 4, causas exponit; cur cum 
certamina alias haberent coronas, palmam com- 
muniter omnia? an propter pulchritudinem? an in- 
tuitu longeevitatis, et quod nullum ex se natum folium 
objiciat? an quod sacra sit Apollini Pythio, certaminum 
presidi? an quod, ut Babylonii cantant, coc.x. utilitum 
genera preebeat? aut quod se non sinat deorsum premi 
imposito pondere, sed contra renitatur! Multa de his 
Cornel. 4 Lap. in Apoc. i. c. que videat, qui cupiet. 
Palma datur palme ! laboranti, puta, certanti, vincenti. 
Inde Passeratius de imagine Fictorise notissima, ex 
nummis et Scriptis Romanorum :— 

‘Florentem pennata gerit Victoria es | ™ 
—Joh. Henrici Ursini Arboretum Biblicum, in quo ar 
bores et Frutices passim in S. Literis occurrentes, ut et 
Planta, Herdg, et Aromata, Notis Philologicis, Philoso- 

icis, Theologicis, exponuntur et illustrantur, &c. 

orimbergz, 1699. 8vo., pp. 624, 276. 

The following Latin epigram by Charles Lamb 
and its ay English version are, I fancy, 
well known, but as I do not find them in my 
edition of his Works (Moxon, 1840) or in Eliana, 
being the hitherto Uncollected Writings (Moxon, 
1864), their preservation here, in connexion with 
this subject, may not be thought inappropriate. 
They appeared in the Champion newspaper of 
May 7, 1820, and were republished in the Annals 
of the Fine Arts for that year, vol. v. p. 439, 
whence I transcribe them :— 


“Tn tabulam eximii pictoris B, R. Haydoni, in qua Soly- 
mei, adveniente Domino, palmas in vid proster- 
nentes, mira arte depinguntur. 


Quid vult iste equitans? et quid velit ista virorum 
Palmifera ingens turba, et vox tremebunda Hosanna ? 
Hosanna Christo semper semperque canamus, 


Palma fuit Senior pictor celeberrimus olim ; 
Sed palmam cedat, modo si foret ille superstes, 
Palma, Haydone, tibi: tu palmas omnibus aufers. 


Palma negata macrum, donataque reddit opimum, 
Si simul incipiat cum famé increscere corpus, 
Tu cito pinguesces, fies et, amicule, obesus. 


Affectant lauros pictores atque poetz. 

Sin laurum invideant (sed quis tibi!) laurigerentes, 

Pro lauro palma viridanti tempora cingas. 
CARLAGNULUS, 


Translation of the above. 


What rider ’s that? and who those myriads bringing 

Him on his way with palms, Hosannas singing ? 

Hosanna to the Christ, Heav’n—Earth—should still be 
ringing. 

In - of old, old Palma won renown ; 

But Palma’s self must yield the painter’s crown, 

Haydon, to thee. 


If Flaccus’ sentenee with the truth agree, 
That ‘ Palms awarded make men plump to be,’ 


Thy palms put every other down. 








Painters with poets for the laurel vie : 
But should the Jaureat band thy claims deny, 
Wear thou thine own green palm, Haydon, trium- 
phantly. Cc, L.” 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 
[See editorial note, “ The Yew,” p. 54.] 


Cetts anp Saxons (5" §, xi. 5, 52, 213, 369, 
469.)—If Mr. Scorr can prove that the “ Uchtre- 
dus filius Scoti” mentioned by A. S. A., and said 
by genealogists to have been the ancestor of the 
Buccleuch and Ancrum families, was identical 
with the “ Uchtredus filius Waldevi” of 1120, I 
must admit that he was a Saxon; but Mr. Scorr 
seems only to suppose that one person was described 
by these two names. In the absence of any certain 
or positive proof that this supposition is correct, I 
must continue to believe that “ Uchtredus filius 
Scoti” was the son of an Irishman, a native of 
Scotia major or Scotia minor, by a Saxon wife, 
and that his name of Uchtred came from his 
maternal ancestors. Bede calls the Irish Scots, 
and says that, “issuing from Hibernia,” they 
obtained by “ friendship or the sword” settlements 
amongst the Picts and Britons which they retained 
in his time. From the ninth to the eleventh 
century the Irish frequently intermarried with the 
Danes and Saxons, and it seems a much more 
natural way of accounting for the name and nation- 
ality of “ Uchtredus filius Scoti” to take him for 
the son of an Irishman and a Saxon woman than 
to follow Mr. Scort in his wide researches all over 
England, the Lothians, Norway, Denmark, and 
Ireland in search of “ sons of the tribute.” These 
researches are far too wide for me, and I am afraid 
they will lead Mr. Scorr into a fierce battle with 
some of my learned countrymen, who will never 
admit that the west of Ireland was ruled by 
Danish kings from the ninth to the eleventh 
century, although a Danish prince or chief named 
Ivar may have possessed himself of the city of 
Limerick about that time. The English name of 
Scutt is probably derived from tax or tribute, and 
I suspect it has sometimes changed into Scott for 
the sake of “euphony” or “ gentility”; but unless 
there is good proof to the contrary, I cannot but 
think we may fairly believe that a man living on 
the west coast of what is now Scotland, between 
the sixth and the eleventh centuries, and then de- 
scribed as “ filius Scoti” or “ Le Scot,” was of Irish 
descent. And surely his descendants would be 
nearer akin to Wallace than to a Red Indian, the 
Irish of Scotia major and Scotia minor and the 
Welsh being only different branches of the Celtic 
stock. Of the friendly intercourse between the old 
Eastern and Western Gaels (unlike the O’Gormans 
and MacLarens of the present day at Westminster) 
we have a curious illustration in the unpublished 
“ Annals of Innisfallen,” in the Bodleian Library, 





— Horace, Haydon soon in bulk shall match with 
ee. 





which say: “a.p. 1104, The king of Scotland 
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sent a camel to Mortogh O’Brien as a present, und 
the people of Ireland were astonished at the enor- 
mous size of the animal.” This Mortogh O’Brien, 
or, as he is called by the Irish genealogists, Mortogh 
More (the great), was the great-grandson of Brian 
Boru, who defeated the Danes at Clontarf (v. Dr. 
Todd's Wars of the Gael with the Gaill), and the 
sovereign of Munster from 1086 until 1116. His 
nephew, Donal O’Brien, was king of Man and 
of the Hebrides from 1104 to 1108, and it was in 
the former year that strange visitor the camel 
“ astonished” the people of Ireland. Can the old 
monks on Innisfallen island have meant the 
Hebrides by Scotland? and was the camel sent 
from the Hebrides by King Donal O’Brien to his 
uncle, or from the mainland of Scotland by King 
Edgar? In Miss Gordon Cumming’s delightful 
book From the Hebrides to the Himalayas (vol. i. 
p- 93), noticing the little island of Canna, one of 
the inner Hebrides, she says that the “little kirk- 
yard on it is a field of rank waving grass, dotted 
with grey rocks carried thither from the shore to 
mark the resting-place of the sleepers, while a 
broken cross of yellow sandstone guards this lone 
God’s-acre. It is one of these stones,” she adds, 
“that tells perhaps of ancient superstitions, for on 
it are carved divers emblems of unknown meaning, 
amongst others a camel, the sole instance in which 
that Eastern treasure appears in Scottish sculp- 
ture.” The sculptured camel is probably a me- 
morial of the Scottish gift to the Munster king 
when Donal O’Brien was king of the Hebrides, 
Mary Aewyss Hickson. 


“ Hate-coast” or “ Hare-causr” (5” §. xi. 
468.)—The herb is alecost, or, as written by Cot- 
grave, alecoast. It was also called costmary, bal- 
samine, or balsam herb (Balsamita vulgaris). In 
French it was known as costamer, cost, coq, sauge 
romaine (Cotgrave). Alecost occurs in all the old 


porem odoremque conciliat, et est sané jucundissimi 
odoris planta.” And so in Johnson’s edition of 
Gerrard, bk. ii. ch. ccviii. (cited by Nares), “ Cost- 
marie is ony into ale to steep, as also into barrels 
and stands, amongst those herbs wherewith they 
do make sage ale.” ZERO. 


The plant referred to by HERMENTRUDE is pro- 
bably that of Pyrethrum tanacetum of Linneus, 
known also as Balsamita vulgaris. It is a com- 
posite plant, native, it is said, of Italy, but intro- 
duced into this country as early as 1568. Itis 
a creeping, rooted, hardy perennial, growing toa 
height of from two to three feet, the leaves havin 
a strong balsamic odour, in consequence of whi 
they were formerly used to put into ale and 
negus, from whence is derived the old English 
name of ale-cost, which would seem to be the 
correct form of spelling. It is also known by 
the name of costmary, derived, it is said, from 
the old Latin name of Costus amarus or the French 
coste amére. Although the plant is generally found 
in cottage gardens, it is now seldom grown for 
culinary purposes, and even in France it is only 
used occasionally for mixing in salads. The par- 
ticulars here given will be found in Lindley and 
Moore’s Treasury of Botany, vol. i. p. 119, article 
“ Balsamita.” Joun R. Jackson. 

Museum, Kew. 


The following extracts from Dr. Prior will 
answer your correspondent HERMENTRUDE :— 

“ Alecost, from L. costus, some unknown aromatic, and 
ale, so called from its having formerly been esteemed 
an le aromatic bitter, and much cultivated in this 
country for flavouring ale (see ‘Costmary’). Balsamita 


vulgare.” 
“ Costmary, L. costus amarus, its name in Bauhin’s Th. 
Bot., p. 674. Fr. coste amére, misunderstood as costus 


Marie, from Gr. cocroc, some aromatic plant unknown. 
Balsamita vulgaris, L.” 
The Anglo-Saxon name was cost. See Saxon 


herbals. Its medicinal virtues may be read in| Leechdoms, lib. ii. lvi., &c., and Glossary, vol. ii. 
extenso in Culpepper’s English Physitian Enlarged, | p, 377, and vol. iii. p. 320. G. 0. E. 


ed. 1671, p. 75. Cul speaks there of alecost 
as a very uent aad | rnilige herb in the gardens 
of his time, and he continues, “It is an i 

friend and help to evil, weak, and cold livers.” 
As to the etymology, the second element may be 
connected with costus, an Eastern shrub of noted 
aromatic properties, with which it somehow came 


to be confounded, though, of course, widely dis-| Alle 


tinct, the balsam of which shrub Horace mentions 
in a familiar quotation from his Odes as Achemi- 
nium costum. The Oriental spice root was known 
in England in 1440, for we find in the Promp- 
torium, “ Cooste, herbe : Costus, cujus radix dicitur 
costum,” on which Mr. Way notes that “of the 
various virtues of coste, which is the root of an 
Indian Plant, the early writers on drugs give long 
details.” As to the ale ion of alecost, Skinner 
says, “quia forté cerevisice immissa gratum ipsi sa- 








Rev. Jonw Autin (5® S. xi. 467.)—John Allen 
is mentioned in Wren’s Impeachment, section 13, 
where it is stated that “the terror of [certain] bars 
ceedings hath caused other ministers to leave their 
cures and go away, viz. Mr. William Kirington 
[Herrington], Mr. Thomas Warren, Mr. John 
nm, and others.” These were all ministers in 
Ipswich. Brook, in his Lives of the Puritans, 
iil. 456, says, speaking of John Allen, born 1596 : 
“A divine of his name, and probably the same 
person, was minister of Ipswich, who, during the 
oppressions of Bishop Wren, voluntaril 
from his cure and ee ag 
Wren’s Parentalia, p. 96, and continues: “ He 
went with many ies to New England, &. 
Died Aug. 26, 1671,” &c. I should like to know 
on what authority T. W. W. S. says he was the 
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gon of John Allin of Wrentham, Suffolk. The 
Rev. John Phillip was Rector of Wrentham from 
1609 to 1638, when he was driven away by Bishop 
Wren, and he afterwards resumed his incumbency. 

the interval the Rev. Robert Asty was 
instituted to the rectory, so that I see no place 
whatever for John Allen, I shall be glad to com- 
municate with T. W. W. S., and meanwhile would 
refer him to my History of Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, pp. 88, 422, &c. 

Joun Browne. 


Tae Arms or Str Wm. anv Dame Jane Morre- 
rox (5" S. xi. 221, 412, 472, 518.)—I think both 
statements are incorrect: Sir William Moreton 
was not member for Brackley when he died, and 
there was an election for that borough between 
1754 and 1761. I believe the facts arethese. At 
the general election in 1754 the members returned 
for Brackley were Marshe Dickinson and Thomas 
Humberstone. The latter died the following year, 
and there was a new election for Brackley in Nov., 
1755, when Sir William Moreton was elected with- 
out opposition, and continued member for the 
borough till the next general election in 1761, 
when he was not a candidate, and Marshe Dickin- 
sonand Robert Wood were returned without oppo- 
sition. Sir William died two years subsequently. 

May I suggest that the Index Society would do 
very good service if they would publish a complete 
index of Parliamentary candidates, showing those 
elected and those rejected, and indicating the 
places they represented and how long they sat ? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


The following extract from the list of Members 
of Parliament for Brackley given in Baker’s His- 
tory of Northamptonshire proves satisfactorily that 
Sir William Moreton represented that remarkably 
small constituency: “ Nov., 1755. Sir William 
Moreton, Recorder of London, vice Humberstone, 
deceased.” Heapparently continued to do so until 
“21 May, 1 George ITI. (1761),” when there were 
returned “Marshe Dickinson, Esq., re-elected ; 
Robert Wood, Esq., Under Secretary of State” 
(vol. i. p. 571). Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tae De Laune Famity (5"S. xi. 468, 509 ; 
xii, 29.)—Gideon Delaune, the celebrated king’s 
, was certainly the eldest son of William 

“ Preacher of the Word of God, and 
Physician” (as he described himself), being so 
named in his father’s will, of which he was one of 
the executors. Gideon himself, and perhaps others 
of the family, was a native of Rheims. The will 
of his younger brother Paul, who disappeared so 
mysterious’ ly, was dated Dec. 13, 1654, but not 
proved until June 6, 1657. Paul's only surviving 
son, Benjamin, was a London merchait, and at his 
death, in 1679, in the service of the H. E. I. Co. 








abroad. By his wife Margaret, daughter of George 
Coney, he had, with other issue, a son William, 
who was afterwards Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University, and at his death had been President 
of St. John’s College for thirty years. It was 
Mary Delaune (not Jane), only sister of the last 
William Delaune (the last surviving male de- 
scendant of Gideon Delaune’s numerous family), 
who married Colonel Edward Thornycroft. De- 
laune and Delane are entirely distinct names. 
The first of the family in England wrote his name 
“De Lawne,” and some of his descendants con- 
tinued to do so. J. L. C. 


Brocrapuicat (circa 1600) Querres (5™ §. xi. 
468.)—T. C. asks what was the office of “ ostiarius 
scaccarii.” The office would appear to be that of 
the doorkeeper of the Scaccarium, and what that 
was the following extracts from Du Cange will, I 
think, explain :— 

“ Scacarium etiam appellatam olim in Normanniz Du- 
catu, suprema Curia, in qua appellationes ab inferioribus 
judicibus supremo jure dijudicabantur. Hinc Justiciarii 
superiores dicuntur Scacarii Magistri.— Bina autem 
singulis annis tenebantur Scacaria, primum ad Pascha, 
alterum in festo S. Michaelis.—Scacarium apud Anglos 
varie sumitur, interdum enim, et proprie dicitur Curia, 
in qua res fisci pertractantur.—Scacarii were the judges 
in those courts, and were called Barones Scacarii or 
Scacearii. The King’s Treasury also was called by the 
term Scacarium or Scaccarium.”—Du Cange, s.v. 

Ducange derives the name from the public build- 
ing in which the ultimate courts of appeal were 
held, so called from the pavement, which consisted 
of different coloured squares, similar to the squares 
(like a chess-board) of the tabula, “in qua Scacis 
luditur, alternis quadris albi ac nigri coloris dis- 
tincta.” E. C. Harineron, 

The Close, Exeter. 


“Kyzosn” (5™ §. xi. 508.)—The Slang Dict. 
gives: “ Kibosh, nonsense, stuff, humbug: ‘it’s 
all kibosh,’ i.e. palaver or nonsense ; ‘to put on 
the kibosh,’ to run down, slander, degrade, &c.” 
I suppose kye-bosk is the same word. In Sketches 
by Bac “ Seven Dials ”) two women are described 
abusing one another: “‘ Hooroar,’ ejaculates a 

t-boy in parenthesis, i os the kye-bosk on her, 

flary,’” . Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


A. is in error in stating that in the expression 
“Giving a piece of work the kybosh” the meaning 
is that the job is being done in a hurried or care- 
less manner. To kybosh a thing or give a thing 
the kybosh means to settle a thing in the sense of 
overthrowing or upsetting, as, for instance, it might 
be said the death of the young Pretender gave the 
kybosh to the hopes of the Jacobite a gd - 


Guy pe Beavcuamp, Eart or Warwick (5@ 
§. xii. 27.)}—His five daughters were: 1. Maud, 
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married, first, before 1359, to Geoffrey Lord Say ; 
secondly, according to Dugdale, to Edmund —— ; 
she died between 1369 aa 1372. 2. Emma, mar. 
Roland de Odingseles. 3. Isabel, mar. John de 
Clinton. 4. Elizabeth, mar. Sir Thomas Astley. 
5. Lucy, mar. Robert de Napton. 

May I call your attention for a moment toa 
difficulty connected with a grand-daughter of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick? Is it stated in the Rous Roll 
that Agnes, daughter of Earl Thomas his son, 
married, first “... Cokesay, and secondly, ... Bar- 
dolf.” This Agnes, with much surface probability, 
Mr. Stapleton, in a note to his Liber de Legibus 
Antiquis, identifies with Agnes, wife of Thomas 
Lerd Bardolf, whose parentage has been hitherto 
unknown. Iam painfully aware that I am com- 
mitting great presumption in objecting to anything 
advanced by so eminent a genealogist ; but I ven- 
ture to suggest that I cannot quite reconcile this 

resumed identification with a passage on the 

atent Roll of 11 Ed. III., Part 2, which refers to 
Agnes widow of Thomas Bardolf, que de partibus 
Alemanw’ extitit oriunda. Can this passage mean 
otherwise than that Lady Bardolf was a German ? 
and if so, how could she be a Beauchamp of 
Warwick ? HERMENTRUDE. 


“Lorne” (5 §. xi. 468 ; xii. 14.)—Dr. Brusa- 
FIELD will find in Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, 
under “ Lithe (5),” a reference to “ Kennett MS.,” 
consequently there may be no printed authority for 
lothe meaning to offer for sale in Cheshire. The 
quotation is no doubt taken from Bishop Kennett’s 

lossarial collection in the Lansdowne MSS. 
No. 1033) at the British Museum. 

I resided formerly for some years in Cheshire, 
and had opportunities for studying the dialect, but 
TI never heard lothe used in the sense noted by the 
bishop. Such negative evidence, however, proves 
nothing, and the word may well have died out 
there since White Kennett’s time. Grose gives 
as North-country words “lathed or overbelathed, 
ren pressed or entreated over again,” which 
may connected in an assumed sense of impor- 
tunately pressing goods or inviting one to buy. 
Wilbraham, in his Cheshire Glossary, 1826, gives 
lathe, to ask, to invite, marking it also as a Lan- 
cashire word. Halliwell, who copies Wilbraham 
for the word and its definition, marks it only as 
Cestrian. J. Leicester WARREN. 


Tue Yew (5" §S. xii. 8.)—B. E. has asked a 
question upon an obscure point of antiquity in re- 
questing information as to why and when the yew 
came to be planted in churchyards, and for what 
reasons it was considered sad and funereal. As 
to the latter point, its appearance and poisonous 
nature at an early time caused the epithet “sad” 
to be applied to it. Pliny states :— 

“ Similis his etiamnum aspectu est, nequid preetereatur, 
taxus, minus virens, gracilisque, et (ristis, ac dira.......Mas 





noxio fructu. Lethale quippe baccis, in Hispania 
cipue, venenum — thet A Sextius smilacem a 

cis vocari dixit, et esse in Arcadia tam preesentis 

ut qui obdormiant sub ea, cibumve agin, moriantur, 
—Lib. xvi. cap. x. 

Cesar says that Cativolcus, one of the rulers of 
the Eburones, poisoned himself with the yew (De 
Bello Gall., lib. vi. cap. xxx.). 

The earliest authority for the planting of the 
yew in the churchyard that I know of is Giraldy 
Cambrensis, who visited Ireland in a.p. c. 1184 
and observed it in burial grounds and holy places: 

“Pre terris autem omnibus quas intravimus, long 
copiosius amaro hic succo taxus abundat, maxime ver 
in ceemiteriis antiquis loci sacris torum virorum 
manibus olim plantatas (at. plantatis), ad decorem ¢ 
ornamentum quem addere poterant, arborum istarum 
copiam videas.”—‘ Topogr. Hibern.,” dist. iii, cap. x, 
Opp., Lond., 1857, vol. v. p. 153. 

There was further an obvious reason for its being 
lanted in churchyards, as affording a substitute 
or the palm :— 

** But for encheson that we have none olyve that berith 

greene leef algate, therfore we take ewe instede of 

and olyve and beren aboute in processyon, and so is this 
day callyd Palme Sonday.”—Zilber Festivalis, Domin. in 
Palm., sig. c.f.v., Caxton, 1483. 

So far as it seems from this, the abundance and 
appropriateness of the yew as an ornamental tree for 
the churchyard caused it to be planted there, and it 
was afterwards found of convenient use in the cere- 
monies of the Church, and this includes its use at 
funerals. I am not aware of any authority, apart 
from conjecture, which proves more. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


I have always understood that the yew was 
grown in the churchyard that each parish might 
furnish a supply for purposes of archery, in days 
before the bow and arrow were superseded by gun- 
powder. I have no book of reference at hand to 
enable me to verify this, but doubtless many of 
your readers have. Frances CoL.ins. 

5, New Burlington Street, W. 


The “churchyard yew ” is so called because yews 
were ordered to be planted in churchyards in order 
that yew bows might be provided for the archers of 
England, and as it is an excessively slow-growing 
tree it was to be planted in the richest soil obtain- 
able. J. R. Hate. 

[We shall be glad to hear from correspondents, who 
have sent replies since the above were in type, how far 


their communications are now superseded. The same 
will apply to “ The Palm,” p. 51.] 





A Derivition or Merapnysics (5 §S, xi. 468) 
—Since sending my query, I have noticed the 
following :— 

“The blacksmith at Glammis was greatly reputed for 
his mother wit. He was the Ulysses and lexic 
of the district, A countryman asked him foran ex 
tion of the word —— ‘Weel,’ said the black 
smith, ‘I think I have hit on the meanin’. When aneis 
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in’ ina way that naebody can understand, and when 
ro er himsel’ —_ ken — - egy = at—that is 
metaphysics.’ ”"—Dr. C. Rogers, Familiar Jllustrations 9 
Motth Life, ch, vii. p. 127, eighth thousand, Lond., 1878. 
Ep. MarRsHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Your correspondent might consult Christopher 
North—perhaps the Noctes Ambrosiane. See notes 
to Prof. Fowler’s edition of the Novum Organon. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


“Harts,” tHe Outpest HerepiTrary Scr- 
yame on Recorp (5 S. xi. 466.)—According to 
H. H. C. a competent authority has declared Hatts 
to be the oldest hereditary surname on record, 

mtly on faith of a document earlier than 
1066. In the Morning Post, Jan. 2 last, it was 
stated that the Bannermans of Elsick boasted of 
being one of the earliest families in Scotland who 
used hereditary surnames. The statement was in 
the notice of the death of Lady Bannerman, widow 
of Sir Alex. Bannerman, first M.P. for Aberdeen, 
afterwards Governor of Newfoundland. It would 
be interesting to learn to what dates the surname 
could be satisfactorily traced, and whether Scotch 
or English families have the better claim to 
precedence. HANDFORD. 


H. H. C. may or may not be correctly informed 
as to what he tells us about the family of Hatt, 
but he has assuredly erred greatly in giving a 
vague feference. To tell us that something is to 
be found in the Cottonian manuscripts without 
iving any further help is about as wise as it would 

to say that he had read it ina book. Does he 
know the number of articles contained in Sir 
Robert Cotton’s collection? Planta’s catalogue, 
p. xv, informs us that there are about twenty-six 
thousand. K. P. D. E. 


“Samson Aconistes” (5 S. xi. 467.)—* The 
Philistines took him and put out his eyes.” The 
Hebrew phrase in question signifies to extirpate 
the eye-ball. It also means to deceive, as in 
Numbers xvi. 14, “ Wilt thou put out the eyes of 
these men ?” M. D. 


FrocsHaui (5% §. xi. 467.)—There is a Frog- 
hall between Dunchurch and Coventry on the great 
Holyhead road, where it is intersected by the Foss 
way. There is also a Froghall at Norton-under- 
Cannock on Watling Street, and another near 
Cheadle in North Staffordshire. The first two are 
ancient houses ; the last I do not know. 

W. H. Duienay. 


How or Supsury (5 §, xi. 468.)—Mr. E. G. 
Howe will find some scattered notices of How in 
Morant’s Essex. Stonedon was purchased by 

How, who had issue two sons, Richard, 
who died without issue, and John, who also pos- 


sessed Great Ropers. He (John) was sheriff of 
Essex in 1730, and died in 1784. By his will 
Stonedon manor to William Taylor, who 
took the name of William Taylor How. The arms, 
as given in Edmondson’s, Burke’s, and Papworth’s 
heraldries, are Argent, a chevron between three 
wolves’ heads couped sable, for How, or Howe, of 
Suffolk and Essex. The arms assigned to this 
family by Mr. E. G. Hows, viz., Gules, a chevron 
between three wolves’ heads erased argent, are to be 
found in Burke’s General Armory and in Pap- 
worth’s Ordinary of British Armorials as those 
borne by two Kentish families, Golding and Petitt. 
F. Renavp. 


“ TaLENTED” (5 §. xii. 29.)—Have you space 
for this quotation from Coleridge’s Table Talk, 
1835, vol. ii. p. 63 ?— 

“T regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable talented 
stealing out of the newspapers into the leading reviews 
and most respectable publications of the day. Why not 
shillinged, farthinged, tenpenced, &c.! The formation of 
a participle passive from a noun isa licence that nothing 
but a very peculiar felicity can excuse. If mere con- 
venience is to justify such attempts upon the idiom, you 
cannot stop till the language becomes, in the proper sense 
of the word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang come 
from America.” 

Wituiam WIckHam. 

Athenzeum Club, 


Tareopore Hook (5 §S. xi. 486.)—In the 
memoir of Theodore Hook in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1841), vol. xvi. p. 434, it is stated, 
“We have also before us a prospectus of a con- 
templated history of the house of Hanover, which 
he had undertaken, but never lived to complete.” 

L. L. H. 


Joun Tartor, THE Water Port (5 §S. xi. 
487.)—Charles Knight, in his biography of Taylor 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, says that “he was 
buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.” The idea 
that he found his last resting-place at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields may have arisen from the fact that 
the southern side of the churchyard was called 
“the watermen’s ground,” from the number of 
Thames watermen buried there from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hungerford, York, and Whitehall 
Stairs, as stated by me in Old and New London, 
vol. iii. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Eneouish Vinerarps (5" §. xi. 185, 256.)- 
In the Roll of the Household Expenses of Bishop 
Swinfield, edited by the Rev. John Webb, men- 
tion is several times made of white wine from 
Ledbury—“ Vinea de Ledebur.” It is said that 
“this vintage had yielded during the preceding 
autumn (A.D. 1288) seven pipes (dolia) of white 
wine, and nearly one of verjuice. The wine was 
valued at eight pounds the pipe, or about half the 
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ice of the foreign wine got from Bristol, and 
mee up the Severn to Hawe.” This Swinfield 
was Bishop of Hereford, and commenced a pro- 
- through his diocese in A.D. 1289, and has 
eft a “ ” of the expenses incurred in this 
visitation, which took him a year to go through. 
The editor of this Roll says: “A farm in the 
ish of Ledbury, on the Gloucester road, still 
the name of Vineyard, and in after times the 
descendants of Bishop Skipp had a vineyard on 
their estate of Upper Hall, in the parish of Led- 
bury. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
George Skipp, Esq., made both white and red 
wine from his plantation. The editor has often 
seen the site on which the vines grew” (Roll of 
Bishop Swinfield, vol. ii., note by the editor, 
p- cxxvii). 

In the recently published Herefordshire Pomona, 
edited by Dr. Bull, it is said : “There is also a 
* Vineyard’ estate on the banks of the river Wye, 
one mile east of Hereford. This property was left 
to the Trinity Hospital charity, in the city of 
Hereford, in 1607, by Mr. John Kerry. The 
vines here grew on terraces, supported by stone 
walls, and one or two very aged vine-tree stocks 
exist there at this time.” ‘how Legs, F.LS. 

Worcester. 


There is a chapel at Bath, belonging to the 
Countess of ae Connexion, called the 
Vineyards Chapel. It is very possible, therefore, 
that in the mild climate there vines were grown 
formerly. Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Assumine Arms (5 §. xii. 29.)—It may remove 
T.’s doubt to be informed that in circumstances 
the same as his the Lyon office in 1850 assigned to 
my family arms similar to those which he carries, 
viz., the original paternal coat 1 and 4 quarterly, 
and that of the predecessor 2 and 3 quarterly. 
We retain the family name with that of the pre- 
decessor as a prefix. A. C. Mt 


Tossine (5 S. xi. 343, 390.)—I can match 
A. J. M.’s anecdote. When a girl of fourteen I 
was one of a family party sojourning at a French 


watering-place, then rising into repute, where the | 1846. 


English tourist was yet comparatively a curiosity. 
The solitary jug provided for the ablutions of two 
young ladies was of so minute a size that we were 
obliged to keep sending our English maid to refill 
it at the pump. “P miss,” said she, one 
morning, “ what does ‘ too-joo dee lo’ mean? It’s 
what Mariette says when she meets me.” <A few 
days later we had a ray of light thrown wu 
the Gallic estimate of our innocent actions. 
landJady stood conversing with friends exactl 
below our windows, where she was unavoid- 
ably (as per she intended) overheard. “Oh, 
my dear Kenda, you cannot imagine what these 





English are like! They are so dirty, so dirty! 
The quantity of water which it takes to get thom 
creatures clean every morning is something pep 
fectly appalling.” HERMENTRUDE, 


Rather more than fifty years ago I came upto 
Oxford from a public school to not by any means 
a low-class college. The provisions for washing ia 
those days were of a very continental chi 
and I verily believe that there was no individ 
in the college who possessed or used a genuine 
and honest tub. Good Mr. Tuckwell, a well 
known surgeon at that time in Oxford, was to me 
at least, and I believe to many others, the aposth 
of tubbing. I can even now well remember 
astonishment when he counselled me to 
myself all over every morning with cold water, and 
I am truly thankful to say that I took his advice, 
and have obeyed it, at least as to its former part, 
through all these long succeeding days and years, 

*€ Audii, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 

Mente dedit ; partem volucres dispersit in auras.” 
Within the last few years of a most healthy lifes 
visitation of lumbago and the advice of one of o 
most eminent doctors have warned me to have the 
chill taken off, where sometimes, in my hot you 
I broke the ice. B. 


Here is an early instance. Eddi, c. xx., relates 
of St. Wilfrid of York that “ corpus in aqua bene 
dicta nocturnis horis inclementer, estate ac hyeme 
consuetudinarie lavavit.” By “aqua benedicta’ 
I do not understand holy water, but I presume it 
to mean rather that St. Wilfrid made the sign of 
the cross over his tub before tumbling into it, just 
as our Anglo-Saxon forefathers made the sign of 
the cross over their glasses before drinking the 
contents. Epmunp WATERTON, 


Tue Mysticat Meaninecs AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
Precious Srones (5 S. xi. 426, 454; xii. 15) 
are treated of in numerous books ; amongst others 
in the following :— 

The Gnostics and their Remains. C. W. King. 8v. 
London and Cambridge, Bell & Daldy, 1864. 

The Philosophy o Magic, &e. E. Salverte (A. T 
Th ‘s translation). vols. 8vo. London, Bentley, 





Dactyliotheca, seu annulorum sigillarum = apud 
Priscos tam Graecos quam os usus, 4to., 1609. 

Camilli Leonardi alum Lapid. et Petri Arlensi 
de Scudalupis sympathia septem metallorum accedit 
i Astrologica Petri Constantii Albini, Hamb, 


Albertus Magnus de Secretis Mulierum item Virtutibus 
Herberem, Lapidum et Animalium Amstelodami. 1662, 
12mo. 


Marbodus, sive Marbodeus Gallus, Liber lapidum, set 
de gemmis, varietate lectionis et perpetua aanotatione 
illustratus a Joh. Beckmanno, additis observationibel 

torii, Alardi, Cornarii. Gottingz, 8vo., 1799. 
The title of the work which Mr. Watrorp (5" % 
xi. 454) could not remember is Stories in Precious 
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Stones, by Helen Zimmern, with six illustrations, 
third ed., post 8vo., London, H. S. King, 1873. 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Tue Init1at FF 1x Names, &c. (5 S. xi. 247, 
391.)—From a recent examination of some MSS. 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, I am 
led to believe that Mr. A. H. A. Hamitron is 
correct in his conclusion that it was not originally 
“intended to spell any name with two initial /’s,” 
and that the single capital F was formed by two 
small ones. For instance, under date 1697, the 
following entry appears in one of our parish 
records : “ To ffletcher’s charges to y® Visitation— 
00 06 08.” The Christian name Francis was at 
the same period written with two small f’s; in- 
deed, it does not appear that the capital / came 
into use in writing till towards the close of the 
last century. 

The well-known family name of Folliott, the 
first of whom in this country was created Baron of 
Ballyshannon in 1619, and whose descendants 
continued to occupy a prominent position in this 
neighbourhood as chief landowners, was always 
written with two small /’s, as the many specimens 
of their signatures which still exist testify. The 

resent representative of the Folliott family— 
Fieut.-Col. John Folliott—still retains the old 
form of writing the family name with two small 

8. H. ALLINGHAM. 


Many years ago I saw an old concordance of 
the Bible published early in the last century, 
which had belonged to the father of Benjamin 
Franklin. His name was written on a fily-leaf 
thus, “ Josiah ffranklin.” The book was lent to 
& lady who lived in a boarding-house, and was 
returned without the part of the fly-leaf which 
contained the name. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

“Nappy”: “Nap” (5@ §. xi. 106, 470; xii. 
16.)—The well-founded suggestion of G. F. 8. E. 
that the meaning of “ nappy ale” is foaming ale, 
ale that carries a good head in the tankard, may 
be illustrated by the following quotation from 
Palsgrave, “Noppy, as cloth that hath a grosse 
woffe—gros. oppy, as ale is—vigoreux.” The 
coating of foam is naturally compared to the soft 
nap of shaggy cloth. H. Wepewoop. 


_A Custom at THE Communion Service (5% §. 
xi. 466, 495 ; xii. 11.)—This custom was observed 
at Glatton, Huntingdonshire, from 1850 to 1854, 
and previous to that date. I cannot tell if it is 
in use in that church. The chancel is large, 
all the communicants had room to kneel on 
placed in rows, or if from age or infirmity 
were unable to kneel for so long a time, they 
the old stone seats on either side of the 
1. Curspert Bebe. 


P| 


fa 


A “ xworttne-pac ” (5 8, xi. 469; xii. 31.)— 
The “article of boxwood ” described by Mr. Buen- 
KrnsopP is familiarly called a shuttle. It is much 
larger than those used for tatting, and is often of 
more custly materials. I have two beautiful ones, 
ivory and tortoiseshell inlaid with silver. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the knotted twine or 
cotton was only used to tie parcels. I have a 
quantity of fringe for toilette covers, made by loop- 
ing the thread and working a firm head. One of 
my ancestresses, who was renowned for her skill in 
every kind of needlework, made an elaborate trim- 
ming for a brocade stomacher in ribbons and silk 
knotting, so I beg to consider that there was some 
use in this process. Tavs. 


Swirt on Fieas (5" §, xi. 248 ; xii. 14.)—TIf, 
instead of trusting to treacherous memories, we 
turn to the original, Poetry, a Rhapsody, by Jona- 
than Swift, we shall find the passage to run thus ; 

“ So naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum,” 
J. C. M. 


PLovuGHING (OR RATHER HARROWING) BY THE 
Horse’s Tart (5 §. x. 366, 503; xi. 77; xii. 
35) was not obsolete in Cavan thirty-five years ago, 
as I distinctly remember an instance mentioned at 
dinner on the evening of the day when it was 
observed. One of the company remarked that it 
was by no means uncommon. E. C. G. 


“Stap” or “Srave” (5 S. xi. 348, 495 ; xii. 
18.)—In this parish of Rous Lench is a wood cloth- 
ing a good deal of the side of a long, curving, and 
abruptly-rising hill. Formerly it extended further 
than it does now. What remains is called “The 
Slad,” and is a favourite fox covert. Strictly 
speaking three names belong to it, viz., “ Kitchen 
Coppice,” “The Holt,” and “The Slad.” But the 
divisions are undistinguishable except to one who 
knows the locality accurately, being merely little 
grips, noticed only when walking in what is prac- 
tically one wood. It is universally known as “ The 
Slad.” In the hamlet of Sheriff's Lench (contained 
in the parish of Church Lench), about three miles 
off, is another wood, similarly placed, also called 
“The Slad.” W. K. W. Caary-Caary. 

Rous Lench Court, Evesham. 


“Grwet” : “ Vennets” (5 S. x. 388 ; xi. 97, 
137, 197.)—Vennel comes directly from the Lat. 
venella or venilla, of which the primary meaning is 
a little vein, and the secondary one a lane or side 
street leading out of a main thoroughfare. The 
latter meaning is exhibited in the following quota- 
tions from the Annales of J. de Amundesham, 
vol. i. (Rolls Series) :— 

“ In hebdomada Palmarum quidam homo, tenens Epis- 





copi Eliensis, assuetus latrociniis bovium et ovium, apud 
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Hertforde morti fuit adjudicatus, et cum illo mulier 

usedam, que maritum suum interfecerat in Parochia de 
Hatfelde : qui usque ad quamdam venellam juxta Hat- 
felde adducti, poenam suspensionis, novis furcis erectis, 
vir facinorosus sustinuit, et mulier criminosa ibidem con- 
flagrata ignis incendio migravit ab hoc szculo.’’—P. 62. 

“Est equidem inter semitam que ducit a venilla, 
‘Nova’* nuncupata, usque Sopwellane, quadam fossa 
defensiva, satis profunda et alta,”—P. 428. 

R. R. Luorp. 
St. Albans. 


Venella is the old Latinism used by Wheat- 
hampstede for a passage or lane at St. Albans. 
Thus, too, we have in English Winnales at Win- 
chester and St. Richard’s Wyne at Chichester. The 
Scottish wynd is another form. The origin of the 
word is the French venelle. It sometimes, as at 
Norwich, is the synonym for gate or street : “ Una 
venella appellata Bew Gate ” (Monasticon, iv. 14), 
in distinction to the highway, “ communis via.” 

Mackenzig E. C. Watcorrt. 


Gain alley: a possible solution of the deriva- 
tion. North-country people alone use the word 
ginnel, and speak of the “ gainest way,” i.¢., the 
nearest road. E. H. 


“ A noUsE To LET” (5" S, x. 496; xi. 19, 235.) 
—On the question as to whether the phrase “to 
be lett” (so spelt) be erroneous this seems in point, 
taken from Swift’s poem of Stella at Wood-Park : 

“ Her Quarter ’s out at Lady-Day, 
She vows she will no longer stay, 
In lodgings, like a poor Grizette, 
While there are lodgings + to be lett.’’t 

Cotgrave, 1632, bas under “Loud” “rented, 
farmed, letten, or taken upon rent.” A. 


James Wricar (5 §. xi. 349; xii. 18.)—Sir 
James Wright, of Woodford, co. Essex, was Resi- 
dent, or Ambassador, from England to the Republic 
of Venice, 1765 to 1773; created a Knight- 
Bachelor, by King George III., July 3, 1766, and 
a Baronet of England, it is generally stated, 
Sept. 19, 1772, but this seems very doubtful. 
Burke, in his Extinct Baronetage, makes no men- 
tion of the creation ; neither does Courthope, in 
his accurate Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of 
England (8vo, 1835). The latter writer gives, at 
the end of that work, “ A complete List of all the 
Baronetcies of England, from their first institution 
to the present time, distinguishing those which 
have become extinct from those which are in 
existence ; the latter being shewn by italic 
print.” Under 1772 there is no such creation, 
the earliest being on Oct. 7; but on Dec. 8, 1772, 
there is a Wright of Georgia, a baronetcy then 





* Elsewhere Englished as “ Newlane.” 

t Probably Swift wrote houses, not lodgings, in the last 
line, which the sense seems to require. 

I Swift’s Works, in 4 vols., 
12mo. ; see vol. ii, p. 143. 


aulkner, Dublin, 1735, 












created, and still existing, which was originally 

conferred on a James Wright, who was Governor of 

Georgia, in North America, 1760-71. Abp. Moore, 

of Canterbury, was first married to a sister of the 

Resident at Venice, but she died before 1770, 

apparently issueless. A. S. A, 
Richmond, 


Baroweresses (5% §. xii. 38.)—On Sept. 9 
1686, General Cornelius Speelman of the United 
Provinces was created a baronet, with a special 
clause in the patent according to his mother the 
rank and title of a baronetess of England. (See 
“N. & Q.,” 1" S. xi. 103; 24S. xi. 129, 196.) 

J. Woopwarp. 


Bisnops’ Wives (5" §. xi. 448; xii. 32.)— 
There certainly were some strong efforts made in 
the last century to get the wives of the Lord 
Bishops “my lady”-ed, but the tone of Article 
XXXII. was too strong for the movers, and the 
attempt deservedly failed. As to “ bishops’ 
ladies,” I have always heard the story in connexion 
with Mrs, Whately. Shortly after the archbishop’s 
appointment to Dublin, she was shopping at a 
silk-mercer’s, and desired a quantity of goods to 
be sent for approval to her house. The mercer 
objected. The lady asked, “Do you know whol 
am?” He answered, “ No, I do not.” “I am the 
archbishop’s lady.” “ Madam,” rejoined the trader, 
“T could not if you were the archbishop’s wife.” 
The mercer was evidently a disbeliever or a 
Catholic. Nore Horst. 


Dante’s Vorace or Utysses: “INFrEerno,” 
c. xxvi. (5™ §, xi. 148, 190, 351; xii. 17.)—I 
made the statement on the authority of an intel- 
ligent annotator to Dante, Pietro Fraticelli, who, 
commenting on this episode in the Inferno, sxys: 
“E detto secondo Plinio e Solino, i quali narrano 
che I’ Itacense morisse navigando per I’ oceano.” 
I regret that I am unable to point out any passage 
in Solinus to verify that statement. B. D. M. 


PENANCE IN THE CuURCH OF Enotanp (4% 8. 
xii. 169, 213, 298, 416 ; 5 S. i. 16, 58; xi. 377.) 
—In addition to the cases referred to I beg to fur- 
nish an account of one that occurred in 1840, viz. 
Particulars of a most Singular Penance, performed 
in St. Peter’s Church [Liverpool] this [Wednesday] 
Morning [Feb. 19, 1840] :— 


“ For some time the fish market in Liverpool has 
been in a state of the greatest confusion and uproar, 
owing to a dispute between twa well-known characters 
in the fish line. We are told that the parties some time 
since had a regular row, in the course of which Mrs, 
Hutton had the unwarrantable audacity to call Mrs. 
Newton the very +» “y= and opprobrious name......, 
for which offence Mrs. Newton instituted proceedings 
against her in the Ecclesiastical Court. These proceed- 
ings were last week brought to a trial, and Mrs. Hutton 
was found guilty of , and adjudged to pay all ex- 
penses, and afterwards to stand in a sheet in St. Peter's 
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Church and make a public declaration of her assertions 
being false. Accordingly this day, Wednesday — 19, 
1840 ], was appointed for the ceremony to take place. For 
geome time before the appointed time a vast number of 

ns of all grades had assembled in the neighbourhood 
of the church, and when the doors were opened an im- 
mense number entered the church in order to have a 
glimpse of the ——s ceremony. All was suspense 
fora time, but at length the woman made her appearance, 
attired in a white sheet, walked up the aisle, and after 
gome ceremony being performed by the officers of the 
court she made a public recantation of the expressions 
she had made use of, and declared that she was sorry for 
what she had said. 

“ The whole of Church Street was by this time literall 
crammed with spectators, so much so that it was wit 
difficulty that either a coach or cart could pass. When 
the ceremony had concluded each party withdrew, 
attended by their respective friends.” 

This account was published in a chap-sheet at 
the time. Chap literature is an interesting subject 


_to many, and it would be well if some one would 


write a regular history of it. It was not below the 
thought of Sir Walter Scott, and he had some 
correspondence respecting it with William Mother- 
well, the Scotch poet. The latter intended to write 
a history of it, and with that view had made, or 
was making, a collection of chap-books, but unfor- 
tunately while showing them to certain friends 
some were pocketed or stolen, and the history was 
not written. He was naturally much annoyed by 
his loss, and said that such pilferers ought to be 
“cut above the breath,” an expression I would feel 
obliged to any correspondent to explain. 
D. Wayrte. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (5S. xi. 
449. 

“ Master Huggett and his man John 
They did make the first cannon.” 

“In 1543 the first ordnance ever manufactured in 
England was cast at Buxted in Sussex by Ralph Hogge. 
The site of his furnace, corrupted into ‘ Huggett’s Fur- 
nace,’ by which name it is yet known, can even now 
be readily traced. The distich is preserved by the 

asantry.”—Extract (unpaged) from an article on “ The 

ussex Ironstone” in the Practical Mechanic's Journal. 
More information would probably be found under “ Bux- 
ted” in Horsfield’s Sussex and the Sussex Arch. Coll. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
(5* 8. xii. 29.) 


“ Throwing oil,” &c. 
See Dr. Brewer's Phrase and Fable, s.v. “Oil.” The 
fountain head of the thought seems to be Biblical, ‘fe 
Ps. cxxiv., cxli.5; Prov. xv.1; Is, lxi.5; and, I may add, 


passim. F. Rui. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 

hackeray. By Anthony Trollope. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Noruine of fitting importance has yet appeared in the 
ms of a biography of Mr. Thackeray. The “studies” 
and biographical sketch by his old friend James Hanna 
were able and sympathetic, but mecessarily brief, 
being intended tively for a magazine and a daily 


per while the charming essay by Dr. John Brown of 
inburgh and the late Mr. 


Lancaster, which appeared 














in the North British Review, was more critical than 
biographical. We had always hoped that Thackeray's 
surviving hter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, who inherits 
so much of the gentler side of her father’s character, 
would one day give us a precious little memoir, which 
should be a typical example to after times of “the truth 
told lovingly,” and satisfy usall. It appears, however, 
that to have undertaken such a task would have been 

inst the expressed wish of her father; and it is not 
likely, under these circumstances, that it will be per- 
formed by any of his family. We must therefore console 
ourselves with the sketch now given us by Mr. Trollope, 
and rejoice that it has not fallen into meaner hands. Mr. 
Trollope knew Mr. Thackeray well in the latter part of 
his life; and, if we remember rightly, wrote charmingly 
of him in that famous magazine of which he himself was 
so long a mainstay. He writes charmingly of him here— 
amiably yet frankly of his character, keenly and enthu- 
siastically of his works. Perhaps too much space is 
devoted to reiteration of the statement that Thackeray 
was not a cynic, which no one who is worthy to read 
and admire him ever believed for an instant ; but some- 
thing, we suppose, must be conceded to the pertinacity of 
the wrong-headed in this matter. The account of his 
habits and way of work is in the highest degree interest- 
ing, though it leaves us more and more astounded at the 
capacity of the mind which, under such conditions, 
could produce what Mr. Trollope rightly calls “ a sufficient 
life’s work.” Our only regret is that there should have 
been so few personal utterances in this delightful book. 
We do not doubt the portrait by Mr. Trollope—there will 
probably never be a juster or kinder; yet who of us that 
loved the Fielding of the nineteenth century does not crave 
some new memento of him—some “ memorandum ” or 
“note”? It has been said that there were too many of 
Kingsley’s letters in his recently published Life; but 
surely it is hard to have none at all of Thackeray's, 
especially when we remember how many of those 
“pearls” his biographer speaks of were prodigally con- 
signed to his fugitive correspondence. 


The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare ; and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, 
By J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. A New Edition. 3 vols. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

THERE are sundry excellent reasons why we should give 

an early though necessarily a very brief notice of these 

three goodly quartos. The first of these is our regard 
for our old friend the editor, who, when “ N. & Q.” was 
started, came forward to give it the benefit of his long 
literary experience. The next is that the book is issued 
by George Bell, who was our first publisher, and continued 
to publish for us for the first fourteen years of our 
existence. And the last and best reason of all is because 
the work is one to justify our hearty commendation of it 
to the notice of our readers. If they do not find this 
history of our dramatic literature a complete and exhaus- 
tive book on the important subject to which it refers, it 
is not from want of time and pains bestowed upon it by 
the writer, who had devoted many years to the preparation 
of the first edition, which appeared as long since as 1831 ; 
while, as we learn from the preface to this new and 
enlarged edition, Mr. Collier has always kept a copy at 
his elbow, in which he has inserted every new fact con- 
nected with our early stage and its literature which he 
has come across in the course of his kindred studies 
during the nearly half century which has elapsed since 
the work was first given to the world. A curious proof 
of this is furnished in the preface to the book before us, 
where Mr. Collier announces the recent discovery in the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company that Richard 
Burbage, the original actor of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 
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Macbeth, Othello, &c., and his brother Cuthbert Barbie 
or Burbage, the stationer who put forth so many correct 
texts of 8 ’s dramas, were not of Warwickshire, 
as has hitherto been ms , but sons of “ Edmond 
Burbie, husbandman, risey, in the county of Bed- 
ford.” Mr. Collier does not seem to have searched the 
registers of Erisey (which is no doubt Arlesey near 
Baldock), which we have reason to believe are still in 
existence. Cuthbert Burbie or Burbage was apprenticed 
in 1584, and he was therefore probably born about 1570, 
and if any correspondent of “‘N. & Q.” who resides in the 
neighbourhood will take the trouble to inspect the 
registers, and furnish us with the dates of birth and 
baptism of Richard, the great tragedian, and Cuthbert, 
the worthy publisher, he will have our best thanks, and 
no doubt those of all our readers who take an interest in 
anything connected with Shakspeare. 


Primitive Maaners and Customs. By James A. Farrer. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuts book is very good of its kind—that is, asa oe 
exposition of some phases of primitive life; and it has 
the advantage of being arranged under subjects which, 
more or less, place before the unpractised eye a very 
good outline of what the primitive life of mankind was, 
according to modern reading of the evidence on the sub- 
ject. The weakest point in the work is that of attempt- 
ing too much on a limited scale. The chapter on “Com- 
rative Folk-Lore” is a good example of what we mean. 
Inder atitle that belongs toa separate departmentofstudy, 
a few pages are loosely thrown together to illustrate the 
theory that “the people from whom we inherit our popular 
traditions were once as miserable and savage as those we 
now place in the lowest scale of the human family.” 
Mr. Farrer had unfortunately formed a strong 4 priori 
theory before setting out upon his work; and this, it 
appears to us, produces a constant strain upon his 
language, and forcibly suggests that there is more 
evidence which does not fit in well with that which is 
adduced. One other blemish we feel bound to point out, 
namely, that Mr. Farrer does not always quote his autho- 
rities, Even popular books should bear on their pages 
unmistakable proof of their thorough reliability; and 
if it is not worth while placing before the popular as 
distinguished from the scientific reader, all the means by 
which, if he chooses, he can approach the subject froma 
higher ground, one of the chief uses of popular books will 
have been abrogated. Let us, huwever, say that if we 
have pointed out what appear to us to be some short- 
comings, we do so with the belief that the book is worthy 
the attention of our readers. 


Epochs of English History. Complete in One Volume. 

Edited by Rev. M. Creighton. (Longmans.) 
Ma. Creitcuron has done well for schools in republishing 
the series of Epochs edited by him compactly bound in a 
single volume of moderate size. But we regret that his 
own Shilling History of England does not find a place in 
the collection. For it might have been considered as 
summing up the general teaching of the series, though 
im itself an entirely independent work. The language of 
some of the Hpochs is rather too much on the lines 
of the Saxon Chronicle to be free from an appearance 
of affectation. We think Mrs. Creighton’s view of 
King John’s character is more in accordance with 
the verdict of his contemporaries than that to which we 
took some exception in noticing Mr. Creighton’s Shilling 
History. We are glad to find that Mr. York Powell 
allows Alfred the Great to have been a “very learned 
man for his day”: the qualification is worthy of notice. 
The , plans, and pedigrees which are reproduced 
add to the value of the volume as a manual for the use 
alike of teachers and students. 





————. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Brsix.—In your number for 
ye (ante, p. 20) you take notice of a book by the Rey, 
C. Bullock on Shakspeare’s Debt to the Bible, which you 
justly characterize as “ almost a work of supere ion,” 
and proceed to make mention of my volume, Bible 
and n Parallels, and that of Bishop Words 
worth on ’s Knowledge and Use of the Biblejag 
two books that preoccupy the ground. I have already 
pointed out in one of your contemporaries the extent tp 
which, after page, Mr. Bullock has availed himself 
of my You say that my volume “ has already gone 

three editions at least.” I may mention thatof 
the present (fourth) edition, forming one of Mr. Gent's 
admirable series of handbooks, upwards of 4,000 
have already been disposed of. Will you also allow met 
add that when Bishop Wordsworth’s work was announced 
the second edition of my vol was in the hands of the 
printer. J. B. Seuxrex, 


Tax coloured drawings copied in fac-simile from the 
fresco paintings in St. Gabriel’s Chapel, Can 
Cathedral, were exhibited during the present week in the 
Library of Lambeth Palace. They will be issued in g 
reduced form in the forthcoming number of the Archag- 
logia Cantiana. 








Ratices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. D. C. writes:—‘“ May the speech inquired for by 
J. 8.8. (ante, p. 40) have been made not at a w 
breakfast but at a coming of age? I findin a <a 
from the Family Herald of October 14, 1854 :—‘ One 
the best speeches perhaps ever delivered on a festive 
occasion by a gentleman in proposing the toast of “ The 
Ladies" was made at a meeting at Bampton Court, 
Herefordshire, to celebrate the coming of age of the 
eldest son of Mr. Arkwright. The speaker was the Rev, 
E. B. Hawkshaw, whose wife is sister to Mrs. Arkwright.’ 
The speech is given not quite at length.” 

A. C. B. (“ Quorum.”)—The Latin form of the com- 
mission issued to justices of the peace ran, “ Quorum 
unum A B esse volumus.” 

Lord Palmerston (ante, p. 40) was called the “ Man of 
God” not in 1830, but about the year 1857, when he 
nominated Drs. Bickersteth, Baring, &c., to bishoprics, 

L. P. writes that his remarks (ante, p. 18) as to the 
monitor apply to eight ay ago. By some slip thirty 
eight had crept into his MS. 

D. B.—You are quite mistaken. 
matter entirely accords with Mr. Watrorp’s. 
“N. & Q,” 5S, xi, 360. 

F. T. C.—The phenomenon referred to has already been 
remarked on by us. See “N. & Q.,” 5% S. xi. 479. 

D. P.—Sorry not to have seen you. 

T. 8. N. (“ Homer and the Razor.”)—See 5t» S, xi. 358, 

J. P.—As soon as possible. 

Various letters forwarded. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Our own view of the 


See 
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